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sion that most, if not all, of the very heavy and 

critical fighting that is still going on in Belgium is 
being done by British troops it certainly cannot be blamed. 
Practically all the detailed reports that we are gettingp— 
and we are getting a good deal at second and third hand— 
refer exclusively to the doings of our own men; and 
were it not for the monotonously regular but utterly 
bald French official bulletins, we might suppose that our 
allies were resting in winter quarters. How unfor- 
tunate is this relative glorification of the deeds of the 
British at the expense of the French troops need hardly 
be dwelt upon; but it may perhaps be worth while to 
point out that it is one of the natural and inevitable 
results of the inept system of censorship that is in 
force. The Press of this country would be only too 
willing to record the doings of our Allies if it got the 
chance; but as long as newspaper correspondents are 
prevented from going to the front and are obliged to 
write up their descriptive articles from materials 
gathered at the British base, so long will our knowledge 
—such as it is—be practically confined to the exploits 
of the British army. We suggest that this point is 
worthy of the serious consideration of the Foreign 
Office. 


a the British public is mistakenly under the impres- 


* * * 


Apart from gallant incidents—notably the repulse of the 
Prussian Guard by British infantry—there is nothing to 
record in the western theatre of the war since last week. 
The movements of the line of contact between the 
opposing forces have been so slight as to be appreciable 
only upon a very large scale map; and so, as far as the 
available data enable us to judge, are things likely to con- 
tinue for some time to come. More and more the struggle 





in this region is seen as a simple test of relative endurance ; 
and what may soon become of prime importance in that 
struggle is the factor of climate. This week we have 
had our first real taste of winter, and if the temperature 
of Belgium has corresponded to the temperature of 
London, life in the trenches must have become a far 
more trying experience than it was even a fortnight ago. 
We must expect the sick list to go up by leaps and 
bounds ; but it will not necessarily go up equally on both 
sides. A great deal can be done by careful organisation 
to mitigate the effects of exposure to cold, and the 
question is which side is taking the most effective mea- 
sures in this direction. As far as our troops are concerned, 
Lord Kitchener's réle becomes relatively more important, 
Sir John French’s relatively less. Armies do not go into 
winter quarters nowadays, and if the winter were to be 
very severe, it might eventually become a struggle of 
War Offices instead of a struggle of Generals and privates. 
Lord Kitchener's capacity for dealing with problems of 
this kind is fortunately beyond cavil; but we must cer- 
tainly count on the Germans also having made very 
complete preparations to meet conditions which must 
necessarily have been expected, if not at the beginning of 
the war, at all events for many weeks past. 
* * * 


The Russian advance in Poland seems to have met 
with a check on the right or northern wing. The delay 
caused to the Russian march by the extraordinarily 
thorough and elaborate measures taken by the Germans 
to destroy the roads and the railways on their retreat 
has enabled the latter to concentrate large forces against 
a comparatively weak section of the Russian front. 
The Russian cavalry which penetrated into German 
territory ten days ago had to withdraw for lack of 
artillery and infantry support, and the battle which 
was subsequently fought some fifty miles from the 
frontier appears to have resulted in a German success— 
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in honour of which Berlin has been once more decorated. 
Even, however, if the Russians suffered a more severe 
reverse than we yet know, there is no reason to antici- 
pate that the campaign will be materially affected 
thereby, especially as to the south in the region of 
Cracow there is no sign of the existence of any force 
capable of holding the Russian armies there in check. 
If the Germans could make a really substantial advance 
between the Warta and the Vistula the southern opera- 
tions—which are intrinsically far more important— 
might be affected, but there seems no likelihood at all 
of that happening. If the Russians cannot for the 
time being advance in the north, they should have no 
great difficulty in preventing the Germans doing so. 


* * * 


It has been announced this week that the Japanese 
Government has offered to hand over the German islands 
which its troops have occupied in the Pacific to the 
Australian forces. When the occupation of the islands 
took place a few weeks ago we recorded our firm convic- 
tion that there was no ground whatever for uneasiness, 
and that Japan, although she would have no difficulty 
in finding European precedents for a different course, 
might be relied upon to fulfil her promises of evacuation 
promptly and scrupulously. She has been, in fact, 
better than her word. She has remained not a moment 
longer than the interests of her Allies demanded, and 
in offering to retire specifically in favour of Australian 
troops she has done a peculiarly graceful thing. So 
far Japan has certainly played her part in a most 
workmanlike and chivalrous manner. Doubtless she 
will continue to render valuable aid by helping to round 
up the German cruisers which are still at large in the 
Pacific, and also by placing her facilities for the manu- 
facture of munitions of war at the service of her friends ; 
but beyond this there is now not much left for her to 
do. It is true there is a rumour—for which M. 
Clemenceau seems to have made himself responsible— 
that Japanese field guns will shortly be heard in Europe ; 
but the family likeness between this and a certain death- 
less rumour of English parentage is too great for it to 
gain much credence over here, at all events until we 
have it on the authority of a cinematograph film—or of 
Sir Stanley O. Buckmaster. 


* * * 


We print this week two very interesting and important 
articles dealing with problems raised by the entry of 
Turkey into the war. The most important is that of 
Egypt. The position in Egypt, as Mr. Arthur Weigall 
points out, is now absurdly anomalous. We are there, 
nominally, merely to preserve peace for the Sultan of 
Turkey: that is our legal status in the country. We 
collect the taxes in the Sultan’s name and theoretically 
remit a portion thereof annually to Constantinople. 
We even recognise the Sultan’s right to summon 
Egyptian troops to his aid; and if he had chosen to 
issue such a summons either during the Balkan War or 
the war in Tripoli, we should have no legal excuse for 
refusing to have it obeyed—though, of course, we 
should have refused. Moreover, we recognise all 
Egyptians as Ottoman subjects. Yet Turks in Egypt 





have now been officially declared “alien enemies” ! 
We have promised over and over again to evacuate 
Egypt; but it is clearly a promise that at the present 
time we cannot fulfil, Under the circumstances the 
only straightforward way out of the difficulty seems to 
be formal annexation, which the declaration of war 
against Turkey has made a technically defensible pro- 
ceeding—for what such technicalities are worth. We 
agree with our contributor that the sooner this step is 
taken the better. The other article deals with the 
opportunity which has now arisen for the realisation 
of Zionist hopes by the establishment of an autonomous 
Jewish State in Palestine. The scheme, we suppose, 
will find sympathy practically everywhere ; but whether 
the new State, if it can be created, should be, as the 
writer advocates, under British protection is another 
question. For our part we should certainly welcome 
any feasible alternative. British responsibilities will 
be quite heavy enough at the end of this war without 
any further extension in that quarter. 


x * * 


The Government has, by implication if not in terms, 
admitted the inadequacy of its scheme of provision for 
soldiers’ dependents by setting up a Committee to 
consider the question. The Committee is to be composed 
of six leading men of all parties: Mr. Lloyd George, 
Mr. McKenna, Mr. Bonar Law, Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. 
Barnes, and Mr. T. P. O’Connor. Since it was first 
announced its terms of reference have been widened 
so as to cover the whole question of naval and military 
pensions and separation allowances, and Mr. Asquith 
has definitely pledged the Government to act loyally 
on the Committee’s suggestions. That these suggestions 
will provide for all-round increases in the present scales 
no one can for a moment doubt; though that Mr. 
Barnes will find his colleagues willing to accept his idea 
that even the childless widow should get £1 a week for 
life, a sum which would make her completely independent 
of work, is very unlikely. But, after all, childless widows 
will be only a small percentage of the whole; and the 
question of the widows with families—as things stand 
a woman will have to have four children to get £1 a 
week—is far more important. For a detailed discussion 
of some of the points which the Committee ought to 
take into consideration we may refer readers to the 
article on the subject which we published last week. 
But there is one demand which for the sake of emphasis 
we would repeat here, and that is that the whole adminis- 
tration of these moneys should be undertaken by the 
War Office, the Admiralty, and the local Pensions and 
Education Committees, and that the Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Families’ Association and its superfluous and 
unpopular congeners should be completely excluded 
from it. We hope that the Committee of six will make 
a specific recommendation to this effect. 


* * * 


On Monday Mr. Asquith made the welcome announce- 
ment that a scheme drawn up by Lord Kitchener for 
increasing the pay of officers in the Army is now actually 
under the consideration of the Treasury. “ That 
officers cannot live on their pay,” he said, “ and that 
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they must either run into debt or be supported by rela- 
tives or friends is a grievancé that ought long ago to 
have been remedied, and it has become a more urgent 
and increasing scandal now that the officers are laying 
down their lives for the country.” We have no quarrel 
with this statement, but we really must add that it 
is a scandal to which Mr. Asquith’s attention has con- 
stantly been drawn, year after year, ever since he came 
into office. Let us give the Government full credit for 
its death-bed repentance; but Mr. Asquith’s implica- 
tion that the neglect of admitted grievances until some 
such emergency as the present crops up is a reasonable 
proceeding must not pass unchallenged. As far as the 
officers who are actually dying for their country are 
concerned, the repentance has come too late. 


* * * 


Various rumours are afloat in Dublin concerning the 
intention of the military authorities to suppress the 
weekly Press of the city! That would be an unwise 
step, for “ sedition in Ireland,” so long as no notice is 
taken of it, is unable to appear in a heroic light. Some 
of the Sinn Feiners have, however, been dismissed from 
Government service in the post office and elsewhere, 
and a Mr. Monteith, of the Irish Volunteers, was ordered 
last week to leave Dublin within twenty-four hours. 
At a meeting on Sunday violent “‘ German” speeches 
were delivered to two thousand of Mr. Monteith’s 
sympathisers, chiefly recruited from Mr. Larkin’s 
party. The Trinity College Gaelic Society has been 
suppressed by Dr. Mahaffy—who has just succeeded to 
the vacant Provostship. The society had offended by 
inviting an opponent of recruiting to address it on the 
work of Thomas Davis, the Irish patriotic poet. Dr. 
Mahaffy passes for an enlightened Unionist, if not for 
a Home Ruler, and we suggest—for the benefit of those 
who are frightened by the present activity of Sinn 
Fein—that an Irish Parliament is likely to treat the 
extreme Nationalists far more severely than the British 
Government cares to do. Mr. Redmond’s bona fides 
as the Irish Botha have been guaranteed by the action 
of two of his immediate following, Mr. Stephen Gwynn, 
M.P., and Mr. Kettle, in joining Lord Kitchener’s 
Army. 

* * * 


The funeral of Lord Roberts was the most impressive 
ceremony that London has witnessed since the funeral 
of Edward VII. Roberts belonged to a type of Christian 
soldier—Havelock, Lawrence, and Gordon are examples 
—more conspicuous, if not more common, in the last 
age than in our own. He had no “ brilliant "’ qualities, 
and the extent of his strategical equipment was never 
tested by a really great war; but he was the very 
incarnation of the military and domestic virtues, and 
for his character his countrymen revered him. He had 
his conception of his duties towards the State and his 
fellow men ; he lived for those duties; and had he not 
died in harness in France he would have died in harness 
at home. No modern Englishman has spent a more 
strenuous old age. He was nearly seventy when he 
went to South Africa to carry out a task which had 
baffled his juniors; and his later years, which the most 





conscientious of men might well have devoted to con- 
versation or rose-growing, he chose rather to spend in a 
wearying and disheartening platform campaign which 
he believed to be of crucial importance to his country. 
It is no abuse of a much-abused term to say that the 
Army loved him; and his qualities of perseverance, 
cheeriness, kindliness, and lack of affectation were pre- 
cisely the qualities most demanded by a military 
operation such as the most famous of his feats—the 
march to Kandahar. His death was the last triumph 
of his self-discipline. 
* * * 


The official statements as to unemployment and 
distress become weekly more optimistic, and even com- 
placent ; and it certainly does appear as if the pro- 
vision of “* maintenance under (military) training ”’ for 
a million and a quarter men had now reduced the 
unemployed men—apart from ‘cotton and furniture— 
to no more than “normal.” Among the two and a 
half millions of men in the insured trades, for which 
alone we have exact statistics, there are almost exactly 
the same number as this time last year, or fewer than 
a hundred thousand, standing idle—a_ sufficiently 
startling total out of only one-sixth of the wage-earning 
population. The reduction to this “ normal ”’ level is, 
however, not so much due to the increase since August 
in the volume of business, though there has been a 
steady increase, not wholly caused by Government 
orders, as to the successive withdrawals from the 
labour market of the men taken into training. The 
success of this method of dealing with an unparalleled 
shrinking of employment has, indeed, been complete. 
Without it, we should have had a million and a half 
men standing idle, falling off in health and character, 
and rapidly going to the bad. As it is, at no previous 
time of bad trade has there been, among men, so little 
deterioration and so little distress ; and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer is able this month peremptorily to 
stop all expenditure having for its object the augmenting 
of the volume of employment or the relief of an over- 
stocked labour market. 


* * * 


Unfortunately, the official optimism refuses to see 
that matters stand otherwise with regard to the five 
millions of women wage-earners, for the unemployed 
among whom—proportionately as numerous as among 
the men—there has been no far-reaching provision of 
“maintenance under training.’ In Lancashire and 
Cheshire, in particular, the number of women wholly 
without wages still keeps not far short of a hundred 
thousand, whilst probably twice as many are earning 
only a few shillings a week. The continued failure of 
the Government to make special provision for this 
quite special stress of unemployment in the cotton 
trade seems to us scandalous. In London, where 
twenty thousand women and girls were turned off on 
the outbreak of war, fewer than three thousand seem to 
be yet provided for by the ‘“‘ Women’s Training Centres,” 
which the Central Committee for Women’s Employment 
is struggling to increase. Throughout the whole coun- 
try we cannot learn that as many as twenty thousand, 
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out of the probable total of a quarter of a million of 
unemployed women wage-earners, have had any sort 
of “training”’ offered to them, or other maintenance 
provided. The Cabinet Committee, in fact, refuses to 
take the unemployment among women wage-earners 
seriously ; and we see no sign of any intention on the 
part of the Government to do even a twentieth as 
much for the five million females as they are doing for 
the fourteen million males. The women have a real 
grievance here. 
* * * 

In the general preoccupation with the war, the 
serious situation which is arising among chemists over 
the supply of drugs under the National Insurance Act 
should not be overlooked. It will be remembered that 
the sum of 2s. per insured person was originally fixed to 
meet the cost of drugs and appliances, but though the 
list of these was cut down to the barest possible minimum 
by the Insurance Commissioners, this sum has proved 
insufficient in a large number of districts, and the 
chemists’ accounts in those areas have been cut down 
ten, twenty, and even thirty per cent. Thus, while the 
doctors are getting large sums they have admittedly not 
earned, the chemists (who have no powerful representa- 
tive on the governing authority) are not even being paid 
for work actually done. Much indignation has arisen, 
and it seems highly probable that next year there will be 
a wholesale refusal of chemists to renew their contracts 
with the Insurance Committees. 

* * * 


Meanwhile the Commissioners are trying to effect 
further economies at the expense of both chemists and 
insured persons. The dispensing fee for “‘ stock mix- 
tures ”’ is to be reduced to a penny, and doctors are being 
encouraged to prescribe these mixtures wherever possible. 
As the original uniform fee of twopence was based on an 
average of the rough and the smooth, the injustice of 
reducing it in the case of the more simply dispensed 
prescriptions is obvious; while from the insured 
person’s point of view there is the further objection 
that the prescribing of stock mixtures is a slipshod 
proceeding which does not permit of adjustment of 
ingredients, or their proportions, to the needs of a 
particular individual. Again, tap water is now to be 
used for all prescriptions except where absolutely 
contra-indicated. As no decent chemist would ever 
think of using anything but distilled water for a private 
customer, the substitution forms an interesting com- 
mentary on Mr. Lloyd George’s plan of forbidding the 
doctors to dispense in order to prevent insured persons 
from getting inferior medicines. 

* * * 

The University of Leeds honoured itself on Tuesday 
by conferring a degree upon Emile Verhaeren. The 
growth of M. Verhaeren’s reputation in England—as 
indeed in France—has been slow, though he has always 
had enthusiastic readers here; and, by a sad irony, it 
is owing to a great calamity to his country that the 
general English public has been made suddenly aware 
that Belgium has produced the first of living poets. 
The speech in which Professor Gordon received M. 
Verhaeren was an admirable piece of critical eulogy. 


THE PRESS BUREAU 


ARLIAMENT has shown a little more inclination 
Pp this week to discuss the control of the Govern- 
ment over news, and a little less willingness to 
dismiss all criticism of it as the selfish grumbling of 
journalists. Mr. Walter Long in particular made some 
very just points in Monday’s debate. But a good deal 
of confusion still exists in the public mind as to the 
different channels through which control is exercised 
and the principles involved in its exercise. It might be 
worth while, we think, to try briefly to clear these up. 
There are four principal matters involved—the censor- 
ship of the Press Bureau, the cable censorship, the treat- 
ment of war correspondents, and the character of the 
official bulletins. 

The censorship (which, and not the issuing of bulletins, 
is the main function of the Press Bureau) has greatly 
improved, from a technical standpoint, since Sir Stanley 
Buckmaster replaced Mr. F. E. Smith at its head. 
Things could hardly be worse than they were under 
Mr. Smith’s régime ; when a journal submitting a mes- 
sage for censorship seldom knew whether it would be 
kept one hour or five, and when discrepant verdicts 
(identical points being censored when submitted by one 
newspaper or agency, and passed when submitted by 
another) were given again and again every evening. This 
sort of inefficiency has largely been eliminated; and 
pressmen no longer complain, as they once did, of a 
total indifference on the part of the Bureau officials to 
the convenience and the technical requirements of those 
engaged in producing the newspaper. A similar reform 
has been effected in the cable censorship under Mr. 
McKenna. As originally worked, this was nothing but 
a gigantic machine for alienating from Great Britain 
the good opinion of neutral countries. Not only were 
its canons egregious (we have all heard how the official 
report of our naval victory in the Heligoland Bight was 
forbidden to be cabled to America because it “ related 
to the movements of ships ’’), but such matters as the 
hours suitable for cabling and the cost of cabling were 
childishly ignored. Such faults are now, we believe, 
almost entirely faults of the past. If the foreign 
correspondents have a quarrel with the cable censor- 
ship, it is, like that of the newspapers with the Press 
Bureau, not on technical grounds, but on grounds of 
policy—a matter which is partly in Sir Stanley Buck- 
master’s or Mr. McKenna’s hands, but mainly in those 
of the War Office and the Admiralty. 


The proper line of policy is surely a clear one. 
Nothing should be published whose publication will help 
the enemy. Anything else should be published, provided 
that it is true. The public may be reasonably safe- 
guarded against disturbance by false reports, whether of 
victory or of defeat ; but the British public has no need 
and no desire to have real victories and real losses con- 
cealed from it. To conceal them, when the enemy 
knows them, is indefensible. Yet it is done. This 
week, for example, even the pro-English American 
Press has come out with strong articles against our 
censorship under such titles as “ Britain’s Greatest 
Folly” and “ John Bull—Ostrich,” because certain 
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important news has reached the United States by mail 
and been published there, which our censorship has 
prevented from being published here or cabled from 
hence. News which has reached America by mail is 
bound to reach Germany; and the authorities have no 
conceivable motive for still forbidding its publication 
here, except an entirely improper idea that our public 
needs coddling. 

When once the censorship has abandoned the sound 
principle of only trying to keep facts from the enemy, 
when once it has started considering also their effect 
upon the British public, it is by an easy and slippery 
path that it comes to censoring criticism upon the 
Government as such. A bad case of this was adduced 
in the House of Commons—the censoring of eleven lines 
in an article by the Globe’s military expert, which merely 
stated certain facts, discreditable to the War Office, 
but true and well known, regarding the mismanagement 
in some camps of “ Kitchener’s Army.” Sir Stanley 
Buckmaster’s excuse in this particular instance was, 
that if the criticisms had been printed, the German 
Press would have reprinted them. Of course, almost 
any criticism whatever could be censored on this ground, 
which is the more absurd since the German Press can 
extract mischief out of anything, and not least out of 
articles that have never been written and speeches that 
have never been made. But Sir Stanley Buckmaster 
went further, and defined his policy towards criticisms 
upon the Government in terms which Hansard reports 
as follows :— 


Criticism of the Government, or of members of the Government, 
is not that which I have ever stopped, except where such criticism 
is of such a character as that it might destroy public confidence 
in the Government, which at this moment is charged with the 
conduct of the war, or might in any way weaken the confidence 
of the people in the administration of affairs, or otherwise cause 
distress or disturbance amongst people in thinking their affairs 
were in a really serious state. 


Even granting that the speaker’s policy has been 
better than his definition (as the fact that he tolerated 
the Morning Post's criticisms on the Admiralty, may 
perhaps entitle him to claim), the definition is, never- 
theless, fundamentally wrong; literally interpreted it 
would put a stop to every form of criticism of the 
Government ; and the Opposition leaders would have 
the House and the country with them if, without 
abandoning their non-party attitude, they insisted 
firmly on its withdrawal. It is for the Government to 
secure public confidence by deserving it, not by silencing 
bona fide criticism, or by concealing the facts upon 
which such criticism would be based. 

So far as concerns the fighting in France and Flanders, 
the legitimate complaint is not so much that the general 
progress of the war is misrepresented (by comparing all 
the official communiqués impartially from day to day 
one can obtain reasonable enlightenment on this head) 
as that the heroism and self-sacrifice of our men at the 
front, and also their trials and difficulties, are not ade- 
quately disclosed to the stay-at-home public. That 
recruiting (for one thing) would go better if they were, 
there can be no manner of doubt. Most people feel 


that if the kind of information which was given us about 
the charge of the London Scottish were given us about 





similar feats by other regiments it would be better fot 
everyone concerned. As it is, even when “ Eye-witness ” 
or some unofficial correspondent is allowed to relate a 
stirring or significant incident, it loses nearly all its 
force and interest because the names not only of the 
individuals but of the regiments and the places are 
rigidly withheld. We know, of course, that such details 
may be useful to the enemy, and while useful they are 
properly censored. But they can rarely be of much use 
a week after the event; still more rarely, a fortnight 
after; scarcely ever, when three weeks have elapsed. 
At present the period that has intervened since most of 
the latest events, which have been made known in any 
detail, is roughly eight weeks. If this is strategical 
wisdom, it is at least not a wisdom in which the Germans 
believe. They have officially recognised correspondents 
with all their armies, both writers and photographers ; 
and the encouraging events of their campaigns, at any 
rate, are reported to their public with little delay very 
ably and fully. 

Our Paris correspondent deals elsewhere with the 
trials of the war correspondent in France. Neither the 
French War Office nor the British is blameless. The 
French is said to have vetoed the authorisation of official 
correspondents, but it is the British which is mainly 
responsible for the persecution of the unofficial ones. 
It seems actually to employ a number of Scotland Yard 
detectives in France on the sole task of rounding up 
British journalists. The idea that these journalists are 
its best recruiting-agents never appears to have entered 
its head ; and yet even the French, who have no volun- 
tary recruiting problem, permit more details of fighting 
to be printed than we do, especially in their provincial 
newspapers. What needs to be clearly appreciated is, 
that here at least the fault is not with the Press Bureau. 
It lies further behind. The popular notion that the 
Bureau is a factory of official bulletins and is responsible 
for their rarity and insipidity, is mistaken. The 
Bureau is a mere conduit-pipe, so far as concerns the 
issue of news; it simply gives out what the Admiralty, 
the War Office, or the Colonial Office send it. Nor has it 
jurisdiction over correspondents, but only over the 
text of their messages. The responsibility for perversely 
concealing from the public the glory of the men who 
have died for them appears to be Lord Kitchener's 
alone. 


PAYING THE BILL 


HE most significant comment on Mr. Lloyd 
George’s “ War Budget” is that it calls for 
no comment. The “ coalheaver filling the 

bunkers of the battleships,” as the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer described himself, has taken the course 
which seems to everybody necessary and desirable ; 
and what is remarkable is only the fact that this course 
should commend itself so universally. Almost the only 
people disappointed are the amateur inventors of new 
imposts. It is one of the depressing experiences of 
every Chancellor of the Exchequer to discover that all 
the “fancy” taxes that are pressed upon him—taxes 
on cats, on moving pictures, on Christmas cards, on 
theatre receipts, on head of game killed, on billposting, 
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on maid servants, on pet birds, on advertising circulars 
(especially those of moneylenders), on books printed 
at their authors’ expense, and all the other suggestions 
—have the cardinal defect of making a great fuss and 
yielding next to nothing to the Exchequer. Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain could not avoid. we suppose, paying lip- 
homage to “ Tariff Reform” in the phrase in which 
he expressed his regret that more things were not to 
be taxed. But as we can now import only from our 
own Dominions, or from the Powers with whom we are 
in alliance in the war, or from the very few neutrals 
whom we are anxious not to offend, it may be supposed 
that even Tariff Reformers would not find the occasion 
propitious for those import duties on manufactured 
articles which sound so plausible on platforms and 
shrivel so uncomfortably on financial analysis. More- 
over, the need is for money, not votes. What is even 
a million or so when the sum to be found (including the 
cost of the war up to next July) is £535,367,000! And 
yet, as Mr. Lloyd George aptly reminded the House of 
Commons, even this unprecedented total for the Govern- 
ment expenditure is less than three months’ normal 
income of the nation, which he put at £2,300,000,000 
per annum. It is considerably less, he might have 
added, than the most moderate estimate of those 
economic “ margins and surpluses *°—of which the most 
typical are rent and dividends—which might, as Mr. 
J. A. Hobson tells us, theoretically all be absorbed into 
the Exchequer without affecting the remuneration of 
any person in any way engaged in any productive 
enterprise. It is less, in fact, than that part of its 
income that the nation found that it did not need for 
present consumption and voluntarily “ saved” during 
1911 and 1912; and thereupon invested, be it added, 
in profitable new enterprises, mostly at the ends of the 
earth, rather than devote it to rehousing our own people. 
The obvious course under these circumstances, and the 
one which the Chancellor has taken, was to seize as 
large a proportion of these “ unearned incomes” as a 
Parliament of property owners would stand, and to see 
that all the rest of the nation’s spare money was this 
year invested, by means of a thumping War Loan, in 
the trenches along the Yser and the bunkers of the 
battleships. 

How fortunate it was that the Income Tax stood 
already at a nominal sixteenpence in the pound, and the 
Supertax at an additional 6d. to 1s. 4d.! Itis clear that 
the Chancellor’s best reserve against war-time is not, 
as Gladstone and Iddesleigh fondly imagined, a low 
Income Tax in time of peace, but a high peace tax, 
especially now that it is a graduated one. For the real 
difficulty of getting additional revenue in this land of 
the wealthy is not economic but psychological. Now, 
the operation of “ Doubling the Income Tax,” as Mr. 
Lloyd George reminded the dumbly acquiescent House, 
is practically now prescribed by precedent as the course 
to be immediately followed whenever we are engaged 
in a serious war. With an Income Tax at twopence 
or threepence in the pound, the doubling for which 
capitalistic patriotism is prepared only brings in six 
or eight millions. With an Income Tax at sixteenpence 


and a Supertax at about one shilling, the same operation 
If Mr. Lloyd George had found 


yields forty-five millions. 


the Income Tax at half-a-crown in the pound and the 
Supertax at two shillings as the accustomed peace level, 
he would have had no more difficulty last Tuesday in 
taking ninety millions than he had in taking forty-five. 
Let him take the hint, and resist all temptation to go 
back in future from the modest tribute of ransom, rang- 
ing from three-and-sixpence to five shillings in the pound, 
that we are now to ask from the happy possessors of 
more than three thousand a year. 

The only things to be regretted in the new Budget 
are that there is to be no systematic overhauling and 
simplifying of the Income Tax, and that no part of the 
expenditure is to come from an increase of the Death 
Duties. Both these involve, it is understood, more 
work and a greater degree of rehandling than either the 
Cabinet or Parliament can at the moment find time for. 
Even as it is, the Death Duties are being largely evaded 
by transfers from father to children, only a small pro- 
portion of which are caught by the provisions protec- 
tive of the revenue that are now in force. The resources 
of the Inland Revenue Department are not exhausted, 
but time cannot now be spared. With regard to the 
Income Tax, it is a little absurd that the small knot of 
people who enjoy unearned incomes between £700 and 
£2,500 a year, without any earned incomes, should be 
the only people, out of the million and a quarter Income 
Tax payers, from whom no return of income is required. 
Nor is this a mere desire to complete the statistics. 
No section which has been brought to the requirement 
of a return has yet failed to yield a new revenue, out of 
odds and ends that had hitherto escaped taxation. 
And we really ought to put an end to the feeling of the 
man with a salary of two hundred a year, that he is 
paying at the rate of half-a-crown in the pound. By 
the curious devices of the abatement and the allowance 
for earned incomes, instead of the proper system of 
graduation that Mr. Chiozza Money urges, such a man 
will quite properly be paying next year at the rate of 
a little over threepence halfpenny in the pound only, 
and still less if he has children. Why cannot we call 
the rate what it really is, instead of exaggerating the 
demand ? 

To balance the doubled Income Tax and Supertax, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer again follows precedent 
in increasing the indirect taxation that falls mainly on 
the multitudes below the Income Tax level. It is 
significant of the rapid growth of enlightened opinion 
that, whilst the wealthier one-ninth of the nation is to 
contribute forty-five millions, the poorer eight-ninths 
are asked only for twenty millions. We have broken 
quite away from the figment of equal contributions 
from direct and indirect taxation respectively, for which 
no economic or other intellectual argument was ever 
adduced. And it is important to notice that (apart 
from the extra three millions brought in by the added 
threepence on tea, which is imposed merely because 
the nation is not prepared to let the teetotalers go 
scot-free) the real contribution which the average 
workman is to be asked to make will be the sacrifice of 
some of his beer. Though Mr. Lloyd George hopes to 
get no less than seventeen millions out of an extra half- 
penny per half pint, the falling off in consumption from 
all causes is estimated at thirty-five per cent. One 
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half pint in every three is, so to speak, to be offered as a 
libation to the god of war. There is no denying that 
the sacrifice is widely felt to be appropriate. Mr. Lloyd 
George confessed that it was only the fact that he 
feared nothing would thereby be secured in hard cash 
that prevented him exacting a like sacrifice from the 
spirit drinkers. There are those who would lay sacri- 
legious hands even on the pipe of peace! Conscious 
as we are of each other’s extravagances, we offer them 
up on the country’s altar with the minimum of reluc- 
tance. 


THE CENSORSHIP IN FRANCE 
Paris : November 17th. 


ALT WHITMAN, were he still among us, 

VW would concede that the audacity of elected 

persons is at least equalled by the stupidity 
of non-elected persons when they happen to be military 
officers trying their hand at civil administration. We 
have now had nearly four months of martial law in Paris, 
and it has been an interesting experience, which has 
converted most of the reactionary opponents of parlia- 
mentarism and has, I should imagine, put a coup d'état 
outside the region of possibility, if it was ever within it. 
Parliamentarism has its faults and French parliamen- 
tarism has many, but most people in Paris now agree 
that anything is better than government by colonels. 
The principle of that government seems to be that rules 
and regulations are made for their own sake, and that 
the governed exist for the purpose of enabling the 
governors to exercise their authority. It is the principle 
of the lady in Punch who said to her elder child: ‘“ Go 
and see what Tommy’s doing, and tell him he mustn't.” 

When the Government went to Bordeaux, a friend of 
mine who has Nationalist leanings called upon us all to 
rejoice with him that martial law would henceforth be 
supreme and unfettered. He had occasion recently 
to go to the Military Government of Paris about some 
matter of no great importance in which he was concerned. 
I met him a day or two afterwards and expressed the hope 
that he had met with the intelligent appreciation that 
he had a right t6 expect from military authorities. His 
reply was: “I don’t know how those people succeed in 
managing their own affairs, but I do know that they 
can’t manage any others’.” He was quite annoyed 
when I chuckled. 

The latest exploit of our rulers is a good example of 
their lack of common sense. I said a fortnight ago that 
many of the cinemas and a few minor music-halls were 
open in Paris, and that about ten important theatres 
and music-halls had applied for permission to reopen. 
The reply of the authorities to that application was to 
close the cinemas and every other place of public enter- 
tainment, including the Concert Touche, which gives 
classical music at popular prices. I hasten to say that 
the directors at the Concert Touche had, in deference to 
the susceptibilities of MM. Frédéric Masson, Camille 
Saint-Saéns, and Jean Richepin, excluded all German 
music from their programmes, and had not even taken 
advantage of the recent discovery that Beethoven was 
a Belgian, Handel an Englishman, and Mozart a French- 
man. As the cafés are closed at 8 p.m., the inhabitants 
of Paris have the choice of going to bed or walking the 
streets. There are still persons of the male sex in Paris 
under nineteen and over forty-five who do not care to 
spend the evening in the one stuffy room which many 


of them inhabit ; there are also girls and young women 
who have no families in Paris, or, if they have, also 
object to being shut up in one room every evening. So 
they walk the streets. Moreover, as most people of 
both sexes have little or nothing to do at present, they 
are driven to brood over the war. Probably the result 
of that brooding and its possible developments are not 
appreciated by the military authorities. To an ordinary 
civilian it seems hardly wise to leave people without 
work or recreation, and force them to be as dismal and 
depressed as possible. The war is horrible enough, but 
if we are all to do nothing but think how horrible it is 
we shall go mad ; there is already a marked increase in 
insanity and nervous disorders here. I should have 
thought that the most urgent need of Paris was to be 
restored as far as possible to its normal condition; the 
military authorities seem to think otherwise. Inci- 
dentally, by closing every place of amusement, they 
have increased the already enormous number of un- 
employed. 

There is no respect in which the military authorities 
have shown their lack of common sense more con- 
spicuously than in their dealings with the Press. It 
seems to be imagined in England that the English 
military authorities have been more stupid in this 
regard than the French. I assure any who may share 
this delusion that that is quite impossible. The censor- 
ship here is wider in its scope than in England. Every 
newspaper is obliged to submit its complete page proofs 
before publication to the censors, who first go through 
them in order to strike out anything that they consider 
likely to give information to the enemy, and then go 
through them a second time in order to strike out any 
expression of opinion that is distasteful to the Govern- 
ment, or perhaps to the censors themselves—nobody 
knows which. The suppressed passages have, of course, 
to be struck out of the stereo, and we receive our news- 
papers with white spaces in every column. Sometimes 
the censors strike out a single word, and thereby draw 
attention to it, as, of course, every reader supplies it for 
himself. Their conception of what is likely to give 
information to the enemy is comprehensive. Ap- 
parently the enemy does not know where he has been 
on any given date, for the papers are not allowed to 
mention dates or names of places even in an account of 
an event which happened six weeks before. As, how- 
ever, the censors have no knowledge of history, a corre- 
spondent can easily indicate the place by an historical 
allusion. If, for instance, a correspondent wrote: “I 
am at , where a French Emperor was defeated and 
taken prisoner by the Germans,” the censors would pass 
the sentence without hesitation. Their methods are as 
extraordinary in regard to the suppression of opinion. 
Gustave Hervé was not allowed to congratulate the Czar 
on the release of Bourtzeff and to express confidence in 
the fulfilment of his pledges in regard to Poland, but 
the Liberté was allowed to print lists of alleged German 
tradesmen, and incite the people of Paris to wreck their 
shops; some of the people in the lists were serving in 
the French army. 

War correspondents at the front have suffered quite 
as much at the hands of the French military authorities 
as of the English. In France they say that it is the 
English who insist on the seclusion of correspondents 
from the front; but as Mr. Asquith says that it is the 
French who insist on it, we must take our choice between 
the two statements. In any case the military authori- 





ties of both countries have done their best to put the 
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neutral Press of the world against the Allies, and their 
want of success in this regard is a tribute either to the 
justice of our cause or to the magnanimity of neutral 
correspondents. The Germans, on the other hand, have 
given every possible facility to war correspondents from 
neutral countries as well as to their own Press. 

The result of refusing to allow authorised correspon- 
dents at the front is that there are unauthorised corre- 
spondents all over the place, who take their chance of 
being arrested. It is true that the “ town in the north of 
France’ from which many of the correspondents “ at 
the front” address their despatches is very often 
Boulogne or Calais. This means that the news they 
send is merely hearsay, and necessarily inaccurate. 
Even an authorisation to go to the front does not 
protect correspondents from arrest. A few weeks ago 
several American correspondents set out from Paris 
armed with a sauf-conduit from General Galliéni, the 
military governor of Paris, obtained through the inter- 
mediary of the American Ambassador. On arriving in 
the French lines they were arrested by the general in 
command, who imprisoned them for several days in a 
barn, where they slept on straw, and then sent them 
back to Paris to the Cherche-Midi prison. The 
American Ambassador was sent for in consequence of 
their vigorous protests, and they were released the next 
morning. The French Government has, I understand, 
apologised for their treatment, which a little common 
sense might have avoided. If the military authorities 
cannot agree among themselves as to which of them has 
the right to give passes to go to the front, it is a little 
hard that unfortunate correspondents who are in per- 
fectly good faith should suffer for their disagreement. 
Another correspondent, who had obtained a sauf-conduit 
from the Minister of War himself, told me that the 
General to whom he presented it said: ‘ Millerand ! 
qu’est que c’est que ga? Je m’en fous.” In this case, 
however, the correspondent was merely sent back to 
Paris. 

We are now informed that a certain number of neutral 
correspondents are to be conducted to the front. This 
is a step in the right direction, but why should not 
selected French and English journalists have the same 
privilege ? We all recognise the necessity of publishing 
no information that could be useful to the enemy, but 
authorised correspondents would be under the direct 
control of the military authorities, who could prevent 
them from publishing anything that they pleased. The 
present situation is simply ludicrous, and is to the 
advantage neither of the Army nor of the public. 

R. E. D. 


DRINK 


VERYBODY at present is either drinking or 
13 talking about drinking. First, we had the 
drunken soldier; then we had the drunken 
soldier’s drunken wife; now we have the drunken 
soldier’s drunken wife’s drunken friends. That is the 
picture of contemporary England that forms itself in 
the mind after one has been reading too many papers. 
If all trace of modern England were lost except files 
of the papers, the historian, on examining the evidence 
a thousand years hence, would be forced to the con- 
clusion that in the year 1914 the population of the country 
was largely composed of spies and drunken women. 
Exaggerated though much of the talk may be, however, 
and offensive as are the proposals that are in the air 


for prying into the habits of soldiers’ wives, the move- 
ment against drinking is of interest as revealing an 
immense change in the attitude of mind, not only of 
the Puritans, but of the general public. Perhaps it is 
science more than morals or religion that has brought 
the change about. When a man was told that if he 
sang “‘ Yo-ho-ho and a bottle of rum!” and lived in 
the spirit of the song, he would go to Hell, nobody cared 
much at the time except his mother. When it was 
shown by men of science that too much rum had such- 
and-such an effect on the blood and the brain, and 
would make him a worse soldier or enginecr or journalist, 
generals and employers began to take an interest in the 
matter and the days of the heavy drinker were numbered. 
Mr. Chesterton, it is true, still attempts to keep alive 
the philosophy of drinking, and even, we think, doubts 
whether teetotalism is compatible with the Christian 
religion. His songs in praise of drinking, however, 
seem as remote from to-day as the songs of a vanished 
fairyland. Even total abstainers can read them with 
relish much as a vegetarian can enjoy the cannibalistic 
fee-fo-fums in Jack the Giant Killer. What are they but 
rhymes from the nursery of the world ? 

Before the Roman came to Rye or out to Severn strode, 

The rolling English drunkard made the rolling English road 

A reeling road, a rolling road, that rambles round the shire, 

And after him the parson ran, the sexton and the squire ; 


A merry road, a mazy road, and such as we did tread 
The night we went to Birmingham by way of Beachy Head. 


I knew no harm of Bonaparte and plenty of the Squire, 

And for to fight the Frenchmen I did not much desire ; 

But I did bash their baggonets because they came arrayed 

To straighten out the crooked road an English drunkard made, 

.Where you and I went down the lane with ale-mugs in our hands, 

The night we went to Glastonbury by way of Goodwin Sands. 
There you have, as it were, the swan-song of a view of 
life—a view of life which for some time threatened to 
transform Sir John Falstaff into St. John Falstaff. We 
may differ from that view, but that there is something 
to be said for it we are glad to admit before we say 
good-bye to it. Itis afterall only a way of saying that 
being sociable is a part of sanctity that must not be 
left out. Perhaps man, on first emerging from his 
cave of egoism, needed some such call to companion- 
ableness as he finds in liquor. His communion with his 
fellows was uneasy and inarticulate until he had drunk 
with them. Drink creates the conditions in which any 
sort of conversation seems good conversation, any sort 
of wit seems good wit, any sort of company seems 
good company, and, it may be added, any sort of drink 
seems good drink. That is why you will see drunken 
men listening patiently to each other saying the same 
thing over and over again, and none of them ever 
suspecting that his neighbour is a bore. It is no wonder 
that for a long time man was inclined to regard the 
gift of strong drink as something peculiarly divine. It 
turned men from clods into gods. It made the village 
bore as eloquent as Isocrates, as witty as Menander. 

But it is not only the dull that have been made good 

company by liquor. There would have been no dulness, 
we may be sure, in the Mermaid Tavern, even if there 
had been nothing to be had but “ stone ginger.” Drink, 


however, makes wit more companionable than do 
mineral waters. Wit, under liquor, becomes blind as 
Cupid. 


Teetotal wit is keen and without mercy. We 
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hear more nowadays of the quarrelsomeness than of the 
sociability of drinkers. But for one man that drink 
makes quarrelsome, it melts two into boon fellows ; and 
indeed the defenders of drink tell us that it is not drink, 
but bad drink, that is at the bottom of nine-tenths of 
the quarrels. On the other hand, all this defence of 
it is merely to say that it produces a desirable illusion. 
It produces not wit in oneself, but the appearance of 
wit in one’s neighbour. There used to be an idea 
abroad that wine was a help to wit because many 
men of genius drank wine and drank it to excess. But 
it is not the men of genius but their admirers who hold 
this theory most firmly. George Meredith in his novels 
wrote more in praise of wine than any other author of 
his day. It was with all the more astonishment that, 
when his letters were published, one discovered how 
harsh a critic of wine he was. He wrote in May, 1887 :— 
I take it rarely. I think that the notion of drinking any kind of 
alcohol as a stimulant for intellectual work, can have entered the minds 
of those only who snatch at the former that they may conceive a 
fictitious execution of the latter. Stimulants may refresh, and may 
even temporarily comfor., the body after labour of brain; they do 
not help it—not even in the lighter kinds of labour. They unseat the 
judgment, pervert vision. Productions cast off by the aid of the use 
of them, are but flashy, trashy stuff—or exhibitions of the prodigious 
in wildness or grotesque conceit, of the kind which Hoffmann’s Tales 
give, for example ; he was one of the few at all eminent who wrote 
after drinking. Schiller, in a minor degree—not to the advantage of 
his composition. None of the great French or English. 
As a matter of fact, the tradition of the praise of drinking 
in literature comes down from a time when every man 
who could afford it was out hunting all day and had the 
appetite of a wild beast in the evening, and yet had no 
need of pills. It was one thing to sing a song of drinking 
to those lords of great bodies ; it is quite another thing 
to sing one to the cohort of dyspeptics that is trundled 
every morning by machinery into the heart of a modern 
city. You might almost as well sing them a song in 
praise of head-hunting. Drinking used to be regarded 
as the measure of manhood. If you could drink four 
bottles, you were looked up to with envy by the man 
who could only drink two. If you could drink two, the 
man who could only drink one talked to his friends 
about you with reverence. There are companies— 
especially among those who have not been drinking 
long—where this test of manhood still survives. But 
they are becoming rarer every day, and Socrates would 
not now add to his reputation for wisdom by being 
able to sit upright after all his companions had fallen 
under the table. The truth is, in the matter of drinking, 
the world of work has won the day. Drinking in the 
old style was possible only in a world of leisure. As 
one after another we are swept into the clutches of the 
professions and trades, there is no room left for the 
.drinker ; he is merely an interesting survival. Sobriety 
has now a cash value: it is more in demand than the 
latest patent medicine. There was very nearly an 
industrial civil war a year or two ago over the question 
whether an engine-driver has the right to get drunk 
even when off duty. The question was unfortunately 
left unsettled owing to the discovery that the particular 
engine-driver in regard to whom the trouble had arisen 
had all the time been sober. Even so, however, each of 


us knows in his heart that the right to get drunk is to 
We are so largely a 


all intents and purposes dead. 





population in charge of dangerous machines that our 
neighbours will not allow us to risk their necks for the 
sake of an extra glass of whisky. The rich man, it is 
true, can still depend on the brotherly sympathy of 
some magistrates when he is accused of driving his 
motor at fantastic speeds or in fantastic curves under 
the influence of liquor. But for the poor man in 
the same condition the rights of man, as interpreted. by 
enthusiasts, have ceased to exist. 

Montaigne had a theory that a diminution of 
drunkenness was not necessarily a sign of virtue. Dis- 
cussing the growing sobriety of his own day, he wrote : 
“Ts it that we pretend to a reformation? Truly, no; 
but it may be we are more addicted to Venus than our 
fathers were. . . . Sobriety renders us more spruce 
and amorous.”’ Certainly, in our own day, the world 
has grown more self-consciously sexual as it has grown 
more sober. But it is a difference of self-consciousness, 
we imagine, rather than of morals that has taken place. 
The average man is built more or less on the pattern of 
Robert Burns, who, the more he drank, became the more 
inclined to bawl love-songs. Others, again, will tell 
you that a decrease in drinking merely means an 
increase in gluttony, but every one who dines much in 
restaurants knows very well that the men who feed, as 
it were, out of a trough are the men with the tall bottles 
beside them. But there is yet a third accusation brought 
against those who are Puritans in drink. It is that, 
not having the more human vices to distract them, they 
are able to concentrate upon the vice of growing rich. 
But here, too, the facts are against the argument: the 
City man as he piles up his tens of thousands has as 
little the air of a Puritan as had Henry VIII. Is one 
to defend drinking, then, or to attack it? Probably, 
one will defend it against teetotalers, and attack it when 
its advocates ask one to regard the potman as a priest 
and the long bar as the communion table. In one’s 
Puritanical moments one is inclined to think that the 
man who cannot get enough stimulus from life without 
drinking confesses himself a failure. When one is of 
a milder philosophy, however, one wonders whether one 
had not better begin a new day with one of the positive 
rather than the abstinent virtues. At the same time, 
the mood in which we approach the question of drinking 
must be a mood, not of sentimentalism, but of realism. 
And in this mood any of us can see that, whatever may 
be said on behalf of drinking, there is nothing to be 
said on behalf of the temples of drinking. The 
modern public-house reveals to us every ugliness that a 
Zola, a Gorky, or a Gissing could have imagined. It is 
a sty, a kennel, a slum ; and, if drink were not sold in 
it, no human being could voluntarily remain five 
minutes in it. It is, of course, a bright slum compared 
to the funereal slums in which we allow millions of our 
fellow-beings to live and eat and bring children into the 
world ; but the one kind of slum increases the hideous- 
ness of the other. Whether it is possible in better cir- 
cumstances to have drinking without drunkenness is a 
doubtful matter. But what is certain is that with a 
sunnier and more varied life for all human beings 
drunkenness would become one of the rare vices. 
Drink is the parasite of misery, of filth, of ignorance. 
It is the cheapest entrance to comradeship, and the 
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way to counter its dangers is to build a new world, in 
the fair and fine things of which every man and woman 
will companionably share. 


THE BREATH OF LIFE 


S to live is to be wet, so to live is to’ breathe. 
A All forms of life that we know, from the 
minutest fungi to ourselves, must be con- 
tinuously supplied with oxygen, or they will die. The 
amount required varies widely. The lark consumes an 
enormous quantity of oxygen in proportion to its bulk, 
and, though birds excel in this, all warm-blooded 
animals are large consumers of oxygen. The cold- 
blooded fish can avail itself only of the small proportions 
of the gas that are dissolved in water—proportions which 
can never compare with the twenty per cent. found in the 
atmosphere. And, lowest in the scale, we find certain 
microbes which are of practical importance to-day. 

Comparing test-tubes in a bacteriological laboratory, 
the student will find that in most cases the visible 
culture, which consists of millions of microbes, is most 
abundant upon the surface of the gelatine or other 
culture medium. The tubes are plugged with cotton- 
wool, which excludes particulate contamination, but 
allows the breath of life to enter, and where it is abun- 
dant enough the microbes multiply. But in other cases 
the culture is seen to exist only an inch, it may be, 
beneath the surface of the medium. Next the air there 
is none at all. Pasteur, the founder of bacteriology, 
first observed this notable difference, calling the more 
familiar microbes aerobes, and the others anaerobes. 
These last flourish well enough in an atmosphere of 
hydrogen or nitrogen, but one of oxygen destroys them. 

Kitasato’s bacillus of tetanus, or lockjaw, is the most 
important of the anaerobes. The least competent 
student can quickly recognise its aerophobic mode of 
growth in culture. Living thus necessarily at some little 
depth in the soil, as a saprophyte—that is to say, a 
microbe that consumes dead organic matter—it is 
liable to infect, and become parasitic in, wounds of 
horse or man which have come in contact with earth 
from any little depth. This is the danger unearthed 
when men dig trenches anywhere in cultivated soil, 
and all soldiers should be warned against touching their 
wounds with earth-stained fingers. Fortunately modern 
methods can partly control lockjaw, but fatal cases are 
still too numerous in France and Belgium. We have 
further been informed that many septic wounds have 
been found by Sir Almroth Wright to be due to 
anaerobes in this campaign, such, perhaps, as the well- 
known bacillus of malignant cedema; and that the 
free exposure of such wounds to the air is yielding good 
results. Here is an interesting contrast to the pre- 
Pasteurian theory of fermentation and inflammation 
as due to exposure to the air, the oxygen of which was 
regarded as essential by the great German chemist 
Liebig. 

But where, if these things be so, is our generalisation 
about the breath of life? The bacillus tetani is un- 
questionably alive, but an atmosphere of oxygen kills 
it. Professors Muir and Ritchie, in their well-known 
handbook, actually write of anaerobes as_ bacteria 


which live and grow only ‘“‘ when no oxygen is present.” 
Here is, apparently, an absolute exception to a rule 
universal elsewhere throughout the range of life. But, 
in fact, the anaerobe needs and uses oxygen as we do, 
though in less degree. The word “ free’? should have 
been inserted in the sentence quoted. The anaerobe 
cannot tolerate free oxygen, but it breaks up the 
oxygen compounds in which it lives and obtains oxygen 
from them. In compounds which do not contain 
oxygen it dies. The exception, therefore, is only 
apparent, and the rule holds absolutely that to live is 
to breathe. 

By breathing we commonly mean a cycle of muscular 
acts, based on the principle of the suction-pump, 
whereby air is drawn into our lungs. But this is only 
one mode of breathing, the essence of which is that 
oxygen shall enter, and continue to enter, the living 
body. The plant breathes, though it has neither lungs 
nor muscles ; the fish breathes by its gills; and in the 
frog and many other animals, as in plants generally, a 
certain amount of breathing occurs through the general 
body-surface—not that this cutaneous exchange of 
gases suffices for the needs of the frog. Finally, the 
anaerobic bacterium, as we have seen, breathes by the 
fermentative decomposition of oxygen-containing com- 
pounds. 

In the typical animal body, such as our own, it is a 
long way from the atmosphere to the tissues. The 
essential process of respiration does not occur in the 
lungs at all, as used to be supposed. It is the living 
protoplasm of the muscles, above all, and also of such 
glands as the liver, that requires the breath of life. 
Thus the physiologist studies the action of the lungs, 
but then proceeds to another subject, which he calls 
internal respiration, or tissue-respiration. The porterage 
of oxygen from lungs to tissues is effected by the red 
blood corpuscles, which we find throughout a vast 
range of animal life, varying in shape in different 
species, but essentially the same in all, and discharging 
no other function in any. They are scarcely alive, 
losing their nuclei in early youth, and with them their 
power to divide or even to move spontaneously. In 
their adult form they are merely mechanical vehicles 
for oxygen, and after a few weeks’ service they die 
and are disintegrated, their colouring matter, somewhat 
modified, appearing in such excreta as the bile. They 
are continually being born in billions in the marrow of 
most of our bones. They are more abundant in men 
than in women, the respective numbers in health being 
about five millions and four and a half millions per 
cubic millimetre of blood. The need of oxygen is some- 
what less in woman than man, she being a relatively 
more anabolic or constructive organism, rather than 
katabolic or combustive, according to the celebrated 
generalisation of Professors Geddes and Thomson. 
Similarly the supply of oxygen required by the pre- 
dominantly anabolic plant, and unborn child, is rela- 
tively small. 

As the river of life must ever flow, so the breath of 
life must ever blow through the living being. Life is 
lived in wind and running water. The problem of 
what we call ventilation is simply the external aspect 
of the continuous ventilation which is effected within 
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living things. It is therefore the inhabited room that 
needs ventilation, and not the empty one. Nothing 
infuriates the hygienist, confined in a room with many 
of his fellows, more than to be told that the windows 
were carefully opened before the audience arrived. Of 
all the fallacies of ventilation, this is the commonest ; 
the windows are carefully opened when the enclosed 
air is undergoing no change, by way of compensation 
for its rapid deterioration when, thereafter, we assemble 
in it. 

Professor Leonard Hill has lately demonstrated a 
most interesting adaptation of the skin, which does not 
breathe at all in us, to the fact that life is necessarily 
lived in wind. As if by way of guarding against the 
eternal need of change of air, the nerve-endings in the 
skin are extraordinarily sensitive to aerial movements. 
When such movements cease, it is found, by experiment, 
that they were, in fact, necessary for the activity and 
well-being of the central nervous system itself. Put a 
man in an absolutely stagnant air, which nevertheless 
you are contriving to keep well supplied with oxygen, 
and he will become drowsy, headachy, and stupid. Cut 
down the oxygen ratio, but keep stirring the air about, 
and he will thrive surprisingly. Much must therefore 
be forgiven the House of Commons, which has long 
deliberated in an atmosphere extremely pure, but also 
motionless and “‘ dead.” It is probable that the very 
real difference between “ fresh air,” as maintained in 
enclosed spaces, and open air, which alone is the real 
thing, depends upon this factor of motion, and that 
exposure of the skin-surface to the influences of aerial 
motion plays a large part in many modern “ cures.” 
The water of life must flow, the breath of life must blow, 
and next we may observe that the fire of life must glow, 
ever fuel-fed from the fires of the sun, life being incarnate 
thus in the conjunction of Aristotle’s four “ elements ’’— 
earth, air, fire, and water. LENs. 


THE FUTURE OF PALESTINE 


R. ASQUITH has announced that the end of the 

M Turkish Empire is at hand; that “the death 
knell of Ottoman dominion, not only in Europe 

but in Asia,”’ has been sounded. More than once in the past 
Turkey has received notice to quit Europe, but this is the 
first time that the liquidation of Turkey in Asia has become 
a definite prospect, and with Mr. Asquith’s words at the 
Guildhall the hopes of the Zionists have suddenly passed 
from an ideal into a matter of practical politics. The hope 
of the Jews for a restoration of the Jewish State is as old as 
the Diaspora. It sprang into being on the morrow of the 
first exile. It was momentarily gratified in the time of 
Ezra and Nehemiah, and after vicissitudes it was thought to 
have been finally quenched with the destruction of Jerusalem 
by Titus. Within a few years, however, it flamed up again 
to be drowned in blood in the time of Bar Cochba, and the 
world probably thought then that with the final expulsion 
of the survivors of the Jewish rebels from Palestine, the 
Jewish nationality was destroyed. In fact the longing for 
the restoration was but dormant. Time after time it was 
tevived by a succession of self-styled Messiahs, who arose at 
intervals in all parts of the Diaspora, always, however, as a 
religious movement. Finally the uprising of Anti-Semitism 
in Austria in 1895, followed by the orgy of anti-Jewish pre- 
Judice which raged around Alfred Dreyfus in France, turned 





towards the Jewish question the thoughts of a Viennese 
Jewish journalist, Theodore Herzl, in whom assimilation had 
progressed so far as almost to have led him outside of the 
circle of Judaism. To him the solution lay in the creation of 
a Jewish autonomous state in Palestine ; for nowhere else 
did it seem possible to combine all the forces necessary to the 
success of any such movement. In those days the old 
régime still prevailed in Turkey. The scheme of Herzl was 
to obtain a charter from the Sultan to safeguard a Jewish 
settlement of Palestine. Such an aim was by no means 
impossible of attainment, and the Sultan himself sent an 
emissary to the leading Jews of England, offering them such 
a guarantee in return for their influence on his behalf in the 
critical position in which he found himself as a consequence 
of the Armenian massacres. But the Jews of England 
refused to negotiate on any such terms, and with this refusal 
the possibility of the success of Herzl’s political schemes 
vanished. Fruitless negotiations continued for some time 
longer, until in 1902 the British Government suggested the 
El-Arish territory, the borderland between Palestine and 
Egypt, as the site of a Jewish settlement. The district was, 
however, found to be uninhabitable by any considerable 
number of people. Then came a further offer by the British 
Government, through Mr. Chamberlain, of a district in 
British East Africa. This offer was communicated to the 
Zionist Congress. The remarkable friendliness displayed by 
the British Government to the Jews was recognised and 
appreciated by every speaker, but it was felt that much of 
the forces which were behind a settlement in Palestine would 
be lacking if the scene were changed to another quarter of 
the globe. Moreover, a possible Jewish colony in Africa 
could not be the concern of a movement intended for the 
restoration of the Jewish people to the Holy Land and the 
neighbouring regions. The offer of the British Government 
had therefore to be declined, and with the refusal came a 
secession from the movement of Mr. Zangwill and his friends, 
who, impatient of the slow progress or rather want of pro- 
gress of the Zionist Movement, formed a new organisation, 
the Jewish Territorial Organisation (1.T.O.), for the 
creation of a Jewish autonomous settlement in any part of 
the world. The Ito has considered proposals for such a 
settlement in Mesopotamia, Cyrenaica, Angola and else- 
where, but in the ten years that have passed since its estab- 
lishment no appreciable advance whatever has been made 
towards its goal. 

If the Government of Turkey had remained in the hands 
of Abdul Hamid it is impossible to say whether Herzl’s idea 
would have been realised or not. With the advent of 
Young Turkey, however, all possibility of such an event 
disappeared ; with it passed away Zionism as a political 
movement. It became entirely a movement for the re- 
creation, after the lapse of two thousand years, of a Jewish 
centre in Palestine. Jerusalem was to be, not the capital of 
a Jewish State, but the centre of Jewish culture. Inciden- 
tally it would have a considerable Jewish population, and 
become ultimately a land of refuge, if one were required, for 
persecuted Jews. But this belonged to the future. No 
intelligent Zionist thinks that it is possible to emigrate the 
bulk of the Jews of Poland or any other region into Palestine 
to-day. All that can be done is to prepare the country, 
which it must be remembered is relatively uninhabited, for 
a large Jewish population in the future. This work had been 
well under way since the first Jewish colonies were founded 
by the refugees from the Russian massacres of 1882. It had 
been continued every year with greater success until now 
some thirty Jewish agricultural colonies, practically all 
self-supporting and prosperous, have been established, and 
if the country had not been drawn into the vortex of this 
war it is probable that, in the course of time, a new Jewish 
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race of peasants and farmers would have arisen in Palestine, 
without any non-Jewish assistance. Practically the whole 
of the development of Palestine during the past quarter of a 
century has been effected by these Jewish settlers. Inciden- 
tally it may be mentioned that a large portion of the new 
trade created by them is with the British Empire. All the 
oranges, for instance, produced in the Jewish colonies last 
year were sent to England, anc a large portion of the wine 
exported annually is consumed in , Egypt and Great 
Britain. 

Side by side with this material revival has been an intel- 
lectual revival, first in the establishment of Hebrew educa- 
tional institutions ranging from elementary schools and 
culminating in the project, with which some definite advance 
has been made, of a University in Jerusalem. The erection 
and endowment of a technical college at Haifa had prac- 
tically been completed when a conflict arose early this year 
between the German and the other trustees regarding the 
language of instruction. The German trustees demanded the 
use of German as a condition of their support, whereas 
their colleagues—English, Russian, and American—con- 
tended for Hebrew. The deadlock had not been released 
when all minor quarrels became merged in the great one 
which now embraces civilisation. It is, perhaps, more 
than a coincidence that the beginning of the struggle against 
Germanism should have arisen with the advocates of Hebrew 
as a living language, in whose ranks the great bulk of the 
Jewish inhabitants of Palestine are included. The revival 
of the Hebrew language is the second feature in the new 
Jewish cultural movement of which Palestine is the centre 
and the hope. It may be said that of the Jewish inhabitants 
of Palestine there are now none under the age of twenty-five 
who do not speak Hebrew as their mother tongue. 

Left alone the future of the Jews in Palestine would have 
been secure. But the country is now in the melting-pot 
and the crisis has come too soon for the Jews to be able to 
cope with it unaided. The crisis, however, is not one for the 
Jews of Palestine alone, but for the Jews of many other 
lands. An era of nationalism is again arising, and it has 
always been at such times that in those States which are not 
in the forefront of civilisation the Jewish element in the 
population has been considered an intruder. Unfortunately 
quite three-quarters of the Jews of the world live in these 
countries, and there are already presages of the coming 
trouble. In Poland not even the terror of the common 
enemy has induced the Poles to relax the severity of the 
persecution of their Jewish neighbours, which in its present 
phase has been going on for some years. The Jewish 
difficulty of Poland under the promised new régime has been 
recognised even by an onlooker such as Mr. Stephen Graham, 
who, in the Times a few weeks ago, referring to the hindrance 
which he considered the Jews would be to the revival of the 
Polish nationality, urged that, in the interests of the Poles, 
they should all voluntarily emigrate. The present is not 
the occasion to discuss whether the Jews are likely to be 
more harmful to the Polish nationality in the future than 
they were before the country was absorbed by the three 
empires. In those days the Jews proved a valuable element 
in the population, and at the end stood shoulder to shoulder 
with their neighbours to withstand the invaders. In making 
his suggestion, however, Mr. Graham apparently overlooked 
the fact that there are two million six hundred thousand 
Jews in the lands out of which the ancient Kingdom of 
Poland is to be reconstituted. It is obviously not possible 
for such a huge mass to emigrate, but even if it were there 
is no known land that would receive them. 

Nevertheless Mr. Graham’s suggestion shows thejnecessity 
for some land in which Jews would be able toj find a home, 
where they would not be considered intruders. For such a 
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purpose Palestine, together with Syria, i si 
ee g yria, is the only possible 
To-day we are told is the day of small nationalities 
Their interests are to be considered when peace is concluded, 
It should not be overlooked that the Jews of Palestine ‘ 
let us call them the Hebrews after their language—are pr 
a small nationality. But they are the weakest of the 
nationalities and they cannot stand alone. For many ie 
perhaps for centuries, they will need a protecting Pow 
while they grow into a nation. To give Palestine self. 
government to-day would be a blunder and a crime. Several 
Powers profess to have “ interests ” in Palestine and Syria 
but in no case is the claim overwhelming. As for England 
it has sentimental, educational, and archeological interest 
in Palestine. It has besides in point of fact convened 
interests which dwarf those of all other Powers into insi 
nificance. The commerce between the British Em “dl 
(including Egypt) and the ports of Jaffa and Gaza pm 
to twice as much as that of the second empire on the list 
(Turkey) and six times as much as that of either France or 
Russia. At Beyrout the total of imports to and exports 
from the United Kingdom and India amounted last oe 
to £1,093,000 ; Egypt, £68,000; France, £692,000; and 
Russia, £104,000. But still more weighty is the considera- 
tion that if the inhabitants of Palestine were consulted as 
to the State to which they would prefer to give their alle- 
giance in the future, it is almost certain that the overwhelmin 
majority of the non-Jewish population would choose Great 
Britain. As for the Jewish inhabitants, with exceptions 
that one could almost count on the fingers of one’s hands 
they would certainly vote for Britain. Britain is in fact 
almost the only Power that has ever shown any sympathy 
with the Jewish people. English political writers vend 
repeatedly advocated a British protectorate of Palestine 
for the benefit of the Jews. Palmerston brought all the 


‘influence of British diplomacy to bear at Cairo and at 


Damascus on the occasion of the persecutions that followed 
the Blood Accusation of 1840, instructed the British Consul 
at Jerusalem to extend his protection to the Jews, and 
himself made representations on their behalf to the Porte 
At a later date both Beaconsfield and Salisbury supported 
Laurence Oliphant in his negotiations with the Porte for a 
concession which was to pave the way to an autonomous 
Jewish State in the Holy Land. The Jews of Palestine have 
thus every reason to be grateful to Britain and they are not 
unmindful of their obligation. Christendom owes a debt 
to Jewry for the persecutions of the past nineteen hundred 
years. It would seem that she has now the opportunity 
of commencing to pay it. Since the Roman occupation 
there has been no such opportunity as the present. If it 
is allowed to pass, who knows how many more centuries 
may have to elapse before a similar opportunity recurs? 
Let Britain remember her past and think of her future, and 
secure to the Jews under her protection the possibility of 
building up a new Palestine on the ruins of their ancient 
home. A. M. H. 


ENGLAND'S POSITION IN EGYPT 


N his Guildhall speech on November 9th, Mr. Asquith 
made the following remark in regard to the hostile 
actions of Turkey which led to her participation in 

the war: ‘“ The Turks were tempted to one futile outrage 
after another: first the lawless bombardment of a Russian 
open port, then the equally lawless intrusion into Egyptian 
territory.” The question I wish to discuss here is as to 
whether the Turkish action in Egypt is really to be regarded 
as “lawless”; for a study of the incidents which have led 
to the present anomalous situation in that country leaves 
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upon the mind the impression that a definite accusation of 
this kind is not justified by the facts. The Turkish attack 
upon Russia, following as it did her illegal employment of 
the crews of the two German battleships, her open alliance 
with Germany, and her many acts of hostility to the Allies, 
was sufficient casus belli; and her concentration of a large 
army on the Turco-Egyptian frontier, largely officered by 
Germans, whose obvious object was to strike at the British 
troops in Egypt, made her punishment inevitable. But 
England’s punctilious correctness towards Turkey during 
our occupation of her province of Egypt ought yet to be 
maintained, and ought still to be our pride, in these last 
days of the Sultan’s suzerainty over the Nile Valley. 

In the year 1258 a.p. a descendant of Abbas, the uncle 
of the Prophet, was established as Caliph—i.e., the spiritual 
head of Islam, in Cairo—and at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century Mutawakkil, the last representative of that line, 
held the office of Caliph in that city. In 1517 the Turkish 
Sultan Selim I. invaded Egypt, took Cairo by storm, hanged 
the Egyptian Sultan outside the famous Bab Zuweilch gate- 
way, and forced the Caliph to hand over to him his sacred 
office, although Selim was not a descendant of the Prophet 
nor had any real claim to the Caliphate. Egypt then became 
a province, or pashalic, of the Turkish Empire, and the 
stolen sacred office was vested in the Ottoman royal line. 
The influence of the Turkish Sultans, however, speedily 
declined in Egypt, where a number of Mameluke Beys 
divided the real authority between them; and soon it 
became necessary for the Turkish governors to obtain the 
consent of these native princes before any measure could 
be passed. In the second half of the eighteenth century a 
certain Ali Bey rose to power in Egypt, and in 1763 was 
installed as Shékh el Beled, or Mayor, of Cairo. In 1768 
war broke out between Turkey and Russia, and the Sultan 
ordered Ali Bey to provide 12,000 fighting men; but the 
Egyptian, seeing in the situation an opportunity for self- 
aggrandisement, revolted against his overlord and joined 
the Russians, turning the Turkish governor out of Egypt. 
He then sent an expedition into Syria; proclaimed himself 
Sultan of Egypt, and caused a relation of his to be made 
Sherif of Mecca, an office which carried with it the practical 
leadership of Islam. Egypt thus became independent of 
Turkey once more, and held the position of protector of 
the Holy Cities. A year or two later, however, Ali Bey 
was defeated and killed, and Egypt resumed its position 
as a Turkish province. In 1785 the country again revolted, 
and in 1786 a Turkish expedition recaptured Cairo. 

But the Porte could never retain its authority for very 
long, and soon the native Mamelukes were once more in 
power. In 1798 Napoleon invaded Egypt, ostensibly to 
uphold the Sultan’s authority as a means of checking the 
outrages committed by the Egyptians upon French mer- 
chants. England, of course, sided with the Mamelukes, 
and soon persuaded the Sultan that Napoleon had no real 
intention of fighting the Turks’ battles for them. In 1799, 
therefore, the Turks, with the help of a few British ships, 
again invaded Egypt, but were thoroughly defeated by the 
French. Egypt was now once more independent of Turkey, 
and was under French domination ; but in 1801 the British 
drove the French out of the country, and restored the 
Egyptian Mamelukes to power. These Mamelukes, how- 
ever, soon began to show their hostility to the Porte again, 
and the Turkish authorities caused a number of them to 
be massacred. In 1805 an adventurous Albanian, Mohammed 
Ali, was appointed Pasha, or governor, of Egypt by the 
Sultan; and in 1811 nearly all the Mameluke Beys were 
treacherously murdered by him. In 1831 Mohammed Ali 
revolted against the Sultan, and sent an expedition into 
Syria under the leadership of his son Ibrahim; and soon 


the Turks were so completely defeated that Constantinople 
itself was in danger. The maintenance of the integrity of 
the Ottoman Empire was the recognised principle of European 
policy in the Near East; and France and Russia therefore 
now intervened, with the result that Mohammed Ali was 
allowed to retain Syria, but had to acknowledge the 
suzerainty of Turkey over both it and Egypt. In 1839 
the Porte, encouraged by England, again made war on 
Mohammed Ali; but the Turks were decisively defeated 
at Nisib. England and Austria then intervened on behalf 
of Turkey ; and Mohammed Ali, treated like a rebel, was 
forced to give up all claims to Syria and the Holy Cities of 
Arabia, and to be satisfied with ruling Egypt as a vassal of 
the Sultan, paying tribute of about £400,000 per annum 
to the Porte, and reducing his army to a maximum of 
18,000 men. On the other hand, the Sultan consented to 
secure to him and his heirs the hereditary office of Pasha 
of Egypt. This arrangement was made in a firman, or 
decree, dated 1841. During the Crimean War Egypt was 
obliged to supply the Porte with soldiers and money; and 
the Egyptians thus fought by the side of French and English 
troops. In 1867 Ismail Pasha, the grandson of Mohammed 
Ali, obtained from the Sultan the right to the hereditary 
title of Khedive of Egypt, which he considered more regal 
than that of Pasha, or Wali, as he had been called. In 
1873 a new firman was issued, by which Ismail undertook 
to pay Turkey each year a tribute of £772,000, and to 
acknowledge the Sultan’s continued suzerainty ; the Porte 
agreeing to allow the Khedive to conclude non-political 
treaties with foreign countries, to administer Egypt as he 
saw fit, and to increase his army to 30,000 men. 
Nevertheless the Sultan was, throughout Ismail’s 
ambitious reign, always very careful to retain his sovereign 
powers. He denied the Khedive’s right to issue invitations 
to the royalties of Europe to attend the opening of the Suez 
Canal; refused to allow him to have diplomatic agencies 
at the European courts; and made an energetic protest 
when, on one occasion, Ismail arranged for the building of 
two warships. In 1879, at the request of the European 
Powers, the Sultan deposed the extravagant Ismail, and 
his son Tewfik came to the throne, Egypt’s relations as 
vassal of the Porte remaining unaltered, as was set forth 
in the firman of that year. In 1881 Arabi Pasha, the 
Minister of War in Egypt, began to show signs of a rebellious 
attitude towards the Khedive and the Sultan ; and rumours 
were current that Egypt was about to become an indepen- 
dent kingdom. British interests in Egypt were now very 
extensive, and the purchase of a large number of Suez Canal 
shares had given us a definite reason for concerning our- 
selves with Egyptian affairs. When, therefore, the danger 
of an Egyptian revolution was felt, some kind of intervention 
was seen to be necessary. The British Government did not 
favour the Sultan’s proposal that he should send an army 
to restore order in his Egyptian province, though they had 
no objection to a Turkish general being sent; but the 
French Government were prepared most emphatically to 
protest against any Turkish intervention, as not yet being 
necessary. The Sultan, however, contented himself by 
arranging to send to the Khedive an embassy, whose duty 
would be peacefully to exert Turkish influence. This was 
done, and, as Lord Cromer afterwards stated, “ everybody 
recognised that the Sultan had some sort of technical right 
to interfere.” The envoy inspected the troops in Cairo, 
and in a speech to the officers reminded them that the 
Khedive was the representative of the Sultan, and that 
they were therefore bound to be loyal to the Porte. In 
spite of this mission, however, the revolution broke out, its 
character being anti-foreign and anti-Turkish ; and there- 
upon all the. Powers recognised that armed intervention of 
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some kind was unavoidable. Great Britain, acknowledging 
that Egypt was an Ottoman province, now favoured the 
idea of a Turkish expedition, and emphatically expressed 
the wish that the tie with Turkey should be preserved ; and 
that “ the rights of the sovereign and vassal as now estab- 
lished between the Sultan and the Khedive”’ should be 
maintained. The French Government, on the other hand, 
proposed an Anglo-French military invasion. Then came 
the riots at Alexandria, and the massacre of several 
foreigners ; and this was followed shortly by Arabi’s open 
defiance of Turkey, France and England. Neither the 
French Government nor the Porte, however, seemed willing 
to interfere, and the British Government thereupon decided 
to undertake at once the re-establishment of law and order. 

They sent orders to Admiral Seymour, who was 
in command of the fleet in Egyptian waters, to bombard 
Alexandria if Arabi would not give in; “ but,” they added, 
“invite the co-operation of the French; though action is 
not to be postponed if the French decline to join in.” 
France finally refused to assist, and the bombardment was 
carried out by the British on June 11th, 1882. “ You 
might have used moral force as you have made use of 
material force,” said Lord Salisbury in reviewing the situa- 
tion and criticising the Government. ‘“ Your only mode 
of acting by moral force is by means of the hearty co-opera- 
tion of the Sultan of Turkey. If you had gone to him from 
the first, taken him into your counsels, and made him the 
instrument of what you desired, and indicated from the 
first thai you wished to take no steps without his con- 
currence and co-operation, you would have had him heartily 
with you.” The co-operation of the Sultan was now invited 
in an invasion of Egypt by England; but the British 
Government insisted that the Turkish troops should not 
remain there longer than was necessary. The Sultan, 
believing that he had a right to do what he liked in Egypt, 
refused to be bound by conditions; and in the end his 
co-operation was abandoned. The British expedition fol- 
lowed, which had for its object the maintenance of the 
Khedive upon his throne, and, in his name and in that of 
his overlord the Sultan, the establishment of good govern- 
ment and peaceful conditions. Sir Garnet Wolseley, who 
was placed in chief command, received orders that he was 
to conduct his invasion “ in support of the authority of the 
Khedive, as established by the firmans of the Sultan and 
existing international engagements.” On September 13th, 
1882, Arabi was defeated at Tel-el-Kebir, and the British 
Occupation began. 

From that day right up to the recent outbreak 
of war between England and Turkey the object of the 
Occupation has been unchanged, and it has always been 
understood that England would retire from Egypt as soon 
as the Egyptians had been fully trained to self-government. 
The British Army of Occupation was, as it were, lent by 
England to the Khedive to act as a police force for the 
maintenance of law and order and of the Turco-Egyptian 
status quo. British officers in the Egyptian Army were 
simply lent to the Khedive for a certain term of years ; 
British officials in the Egyptian Government were private 
persons in the pay of the Khedive, having no connection 
with the British Government; and the British Ministers, 
who really governed Egypt—Lord Cromer, Sir Eldon Gorst, 
and Lord Kitchener—were actually simply Consuls-General, 
the Khedive’s subserviency to the Sultan precluding the 
use even of the title of Ambassador to designate their lofty 
office. 

In 1892, when the present Khedive, Abbas II., came to 
the throne, the relationship between Egypt and Turkey was 
defined in a firman, dated March 27th of that year, which 
has never been revoked. In this it is laid down that all 





Egyptians are Ottoman subjects, and that Egyptian terri- 
tory is a portion of the Turkish Empire; and, as Lord 
Cromer has said, “ there can therefore be no such thing as 
a separate Egyptian State or a separate Egyptian nation- 
ality.” The decree explains that the Khedive has no right 
to make political treaties with foreign States, nor is he 
entitled to make war or peace, nor to cede any territory to 
another Power. Egypt is to be represented by the Turkish 
delegate at all conferences or courts. The army is limited 
to 18,000 men, but may be increased if the Sultan so desires ; 
and it is understood that it may be called upon to fight in 
the cause of Turkey. The Turkish flag is to be flown by 
Egyptians ; the distinctive marks and titles of military rank 
are to be identical in the two armies ; and the Khedive may 
not confer any military title higher than Colonel. All words 
of command, it may be added, are given in the Turkish 
language. It is further stated that the Egyptian coinage 
is to be issued in the name of the Sultan; and that taxes 
are to be collected in his name. The Egyptian tribute to 
Turkey was fixed at £682,000 per annum. All these clauses 
have been faithfully adhered to during the British Occupa- 
tion; and, with remarkable restraint, England has con- 
trolled the country for the Sultan along these lines. 

One point in regard to this firman is to be noted. In 
the copy which was sent to Cairo it was stated that the 
Khedive’s province extended only to a line between El 
Arish and Suez, although the peninsula of Sinai had been 
administered by Egypt for some years previously. The 
British Government objected to this, and insisted that the 
frontier should lie closer to Syria—namely, from El Arish 
to Akaba—and this was at length conceded by the Porte. 
In 1905, however, the Sultan made some effort to occupy 
the peninsula; whereupon the Egyptian Government, 
firmly backed by Lord Cromer, protested energetically, 
and the Sultan finally agreed to respect the frontier line. 

Now, although the firman of 1892 has been recognised 
as the definite basis of Turco-Egyptian relations, and 
although the British Government has made no attempt to 
obtain further concessions for the Khedive in our interest, 
on two occasions the Sultan’s right to demand the aid of 
Egyptian troops has been tacitly ignored. In each case 
diplomatic persuasion was evidently brought to bear on 
the Porte to prevent such a demand being made ; and thus 
the Egyptian Government had not to give a definite refusal, 
nor was the Sultan’s right in any way denied. During the 
Turco-Italian war in regard to Tripoli, Lord Kitchener 
adopted a very firm attitude towards Turkey ; and, although 
the Sultan’s rights were never discussed, and therefore 
remained uncurtailed, the Egyptian Government was « nabled 
to declare its absolute neutrality, although it is quite 
apparent that such a declaration could not have been 
upheld legally if the Sultan had questioned it. Again, 
during the Balkan war, the neutrality of Egypt was assumed, 
and the Sultan evidently did not think it wise to ask his 
vassal for any aid. His inaction in this respect, however, 
did not abrogate the terms of the firman of 1892, nor did it 
alter the fact that England was supposed to be in temporary 
occupation of Egypt merely in order to preserve peace for 
the Sultan in his province. 

Now, since Egypt is Ottoman territory and Egyptians 
Ottoman subjects, and since the Porte is allowed to call 
upon the aid of Egyptian troops in time of war, an incursion 
into Egyptian territory can hardly be described as an act 
equally lawless to that of bombarding open Russian ports. 
It was an act certainly hostile to England ; but legally there 
would be much difficulty in proving that it was outside the 
Sultan’s rights. Moreover, there is another aspect of the 


matter which requires to be observed. On the outbreak 
of war between Germany and England, it was felt that the 
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pernicious influence of Germans in Egypt, whose object was 
to stir up an anti-English feeling amongst the natives, had 
to be checked; and therefore German ships were given 
forty-eight hours to leave Egyptian waters, and German 
residents were treated as alien enemies. This was a measure 
dictated by ordinary common sense; but actually the 
co-operation of the British and Egyptian Governments in 
its execution was an act which might be regarded as one of 
open hostility to Turkey. Previous to this England had 
never laid any claim to territorial rights in Egypt, but had 
repeated again and again the assurance that British Occupa- 
tion was temporary; and the clause in the firman of 1892 
forbidding the Khedive to make peace or war with a foreign 
nation or to cede to it any territorial powers, had always 
been respected. Our precautionary measures against German 
intrigue, therefore, really constituted an infringement of 
Turkish sovereign rights ; and no one can call the Sultan’s 
action illegal in asserting his power in his own Egyptian 
territory. If Mr. Asquith had spoken of the Ottoman 
incursion as directly hostile to England he would have 
stated the truth of the matter; but he chose to call it “ law- 
less,” and therefore the public should be reminded of the 
circumstances of our tenure of power in Egypt. 

When war broke out between Turkey and England the 
situation became even more complicated. A state of war 
between England and the Porte really meant that we were 
also at war with Egypt, for we have always recognised that 
Egyptians were Ottoman subjects. Thus, the British officers 
who were in command of Egyptian troops ought either to 
have been recalled, which would have been ridiculous, or 
legally to be regarded as in the service of the enemy, which 
again would have been absurd; and the British officials in 
the Egyptian Government ought to have resigned. Instead 
of this, however, the Government took two important steps. 
Firstly it extended the decree against the Germans in Egypt 
to the Turks. Secondly, Sir John Maxwell, the commander- 
in-chief of the British troops in Egypt, issued a proclamation 
in which he stated that the British Government had decided 
to shoulder the entire burden of the war against Turkey, 
which was being waged to maintain the integrity of Egypt, 
and would not accept any native aid in the campaign. 

These two declarations really mean that Egypt is vaguely 
regarded as in a state of revolt against Turkey, and therefore 
is now severed from the Turkish Empire ; but, at the same 
time, the Egyptians are simply passive resisters and are 
not to take up arms against their former overlord, the 
Sultan, nor, on the other hand, are they to obey him if he 
should call upon them to oust the English from the land. 

The position now is in the highest degree anomalous ; 
and it can only be regularised by a separate Egyptian declara- 
tion of war upon Turkey—that is to say, a definite and 
categorical Egyptian announcement of revolt from the 
suzerainty of the Sultan, which would at once convert the 
country into an independent State, or else by a British decree 
annexing Egypt, and making the nation a part of the 
Empire which is at war with the Porte. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, let us retain the correct attitude to the Sultan in which 
we have persevered for so long; and let us not throw away 
the fruits of our past honourable restraint by now denying 
the Turkish rights which we have always so punctiliously 
recognised. Let us realise that the Turks have deliberately 
set out to destroy our army in Egypt, but let us admit that 
in doing so they have made use of what has been more or 
less their right since 1517, namely, the regarding of Egyptian 
territory as their own property. 

Arrtuur E. P. B. WEIGALL 
(Late Inspector-General of Antiquities to the 
Egyptian Government). 


Correspondence 
MR. BERNARD SHAW ON THE WAR 


To the Editor of Taz New STaTEsMAN. 

Srr,—Mr. Bernard Shaw’s judgments about the war are so self- 
contradictory that one admirer who usually finds him lucid and 
stimulating finds him on this occasion only confused and disin- 
genuous. Here are a few of his judgments, placed side by side : 

(1) Our military preparations and ambitions, according to Mr. 
Shaw, have forced Germany to make war. But, also according to 
Mr. Shaw, we should have established universal military service 
three years ago. 

(2) If we talk about being drawn into the war by an honourable 
obligation to Belgium, we are hypocrites ; we should have taken 
part in it in any case, and indeed had laboured to bring it about. 
But it is “* our sacred duty to drive the Germans out of Belgium,” 
and if Germany had concentrated her forces on the eastern fron- 
tier, it would have been “* impossible for England to have attacked 
Germany.” 

(3) If Sir E. Grey had followed M. Sazonoff’s advice, and told 
Germany that we would certainly join France and Russia, there 
would have been no war. But when Sir E. Grey refused (in the 
“* famous No. 123 ”) to pledge England to neutrality, this made it 
clear (according to Mr. Shaw) that England would join France and 
Russia, and therefore (!) left the Kaiser no alternative but to fight. 
It appears, therefore, that Sir E. Grey caused the war (a) by not 
making it clear that we would join France and Russia, and (b) by 
making it clear that we would join France and Russia. 

(4) The attack of Austria on Serbia was a crime, and the act of 
a dotard (does Mr. Shaw really think that Francis Joseph was the 
determining factor ?) ; Germany dared not check him and did not 
want to. But Germany could have checked him, and would have 
done so if she had had any sense. 

(5) The negotiations, so far as England was concerned, were 
conducted with a view to forcing Germany into a disadvantageous 
war. (Imagine an honest man saying this after reading the White 
Paper!) But Sir Maurice de Bunsen was right in saying that the 
English proposals of July 31st would have secured peace if Ger- 
many had not suddenly sent an ultimatum to Russia. 

It is impossible to argue against this sort of thing; or to take 
seriously the very silly paradox that Sir Edward Grey is a typical 
junker ; or to give any weight to a writer who can treat Bern- 
hardi’s book (published in 1911) as the source and inspiration of 
German policy rather than one of its by-products. Indeed, it 
seems impossible to resist the conclusion that this sort of stuff 
must be the work either of a muddle-headed fool, or of a person 
who condescends to play tricks with the facts about a very grave 
crisis in order to show off his own cleverness, and does it very badly. 
Mr. Shaw is not a muddle-headed fool.—Yours, etc., 

RAMSAY MUIR. 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTresMAN. 

Srr,—Mr. Bernard Shaw does not seem to have been very 
careful about his facts in writing his ‘‘ Common sense about the 
War.” On page 8 of your Special War Supplement he backs the 
Keir Hardie-Ramsay MacDonald view of No. 123. Thus: 


“Prince Lichnowsky, caught in a death trap, pleaded desperately 
for peace with Great Britain. Would we promise to spare Germany if 
Belgium were left untouched? . . . The decisive communication be- 
tween Sir Edward Grey and Prince Lichnowsky is recorded in the 
famous No. 123. With the rather childish subsequent attempt to 
minimise No. 123 on the ground that the Prince was merely an amiable 
nincompoop who did not really represent his fiendish sovereign, neither 
I nor any other serious person need be concerned.” 


These remarkable words make me wonder whether Mr. Bernard 
Shaw has ever seen Hansard of August 27th, 1914, reporting the 
answers given by Sir Edward Grey to Mr. Keir Hardie on the 
subject. I need only give the last part of the report, which 
occupies more than two columns of Hansard :— 

Sir Edward Grey: The German Ambassador (Hon. Members: 
“* Do not answer ”)}—I should not like to have any misunderstanding— 
did not make to us suggestions different from those which his Govern- 
ment made. The suggestions that his Government made were those 
in No. 85 in the White Paper. The German Ambassador never sug- 
gested to us that Germany would be able to agree to the condition of 
the neutrality of Belgium. On the contrary, he did suggest to me that 
we should not put that condition forward because he was afraid his 
Government would not be able to accept it. 

Mr. Pringle : Is my right hon. Friend aware that the hon. Member 
who has put this question is constantly representing in the country 
that these proposals were actually made by the German Government to 
England ? 
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Sir E. Grey : That is one of the reasons why I thought it very desir- 
able to answer very specifically. 

Mr. Keir Hardie: As a matter of personal explanation, I entirely 
repudiate the statement just made by the hon. Member behind me. 

Mr. Pringle : I have to say, in answer to that personal imputation, 
that my authority is a letter written by the hon. Member in the Ardros- 
san and Saltcoats Herald on Saturday last. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Keir Hardie : Those who cheer have not seen the letter. (An 
hon. Member: “ Coward.’’) 

[Nore.—The German troops were on the move and over the German 
frontier within a few hours of the Lichnowsky conversation.—L.G.C.M.] 


So that, whereas Mr. Bernard Shaw tells your readers, in effect, 
that Prince Lichnowsky, on behalf of his Government, asked if 
we would promise to spare Germany if Belgium were left un- 
touched, the real truth is that Prince Lichnowsky suggested that 
Sir Edward Grey should not put any such condition forward 
because he was afraid his Government would not be able to accept 
it. 

Of course, Ido not know whether Mr. Bernard Shaw desires his 
article to be treated as pure fun. If he does, I admit it to be 
splendid, rollicking fun. When fun runs to great length, however, 
you never know when someone is going to take it seriously, and 
Mr. Bernard Shaw has been even more successful than Carlyle in 
demonstrating that there are lots of innocents about. 

I may also inform your readers that when Mr. Keir Hardie asked 
these questions Mr. Ramsay MacDonald was sitting on the same 
bench within a few feet of his colleague. As he had brought grave 
accusations against the Prime Minister and Sir Edward Grey in 
this very connection, in an article which he knew was being widely 
circulated at home and abroad, I fully expected him to rise to 
support his colleague. He preferred, however, to remain silent. 
While Mr. Keir Hardie struggled, amid the derision and execration 
of the House, with his own most unfortunate and untenable sug- 
gestion. 

There are plenty of other things equally good—or bad—in 
Mr. Shaw’s article, but I should have to write an article as long 
as his in order to point them out, and there are plenty of other 
things to do at this time. I only deal with the No. 123 point 
because a small band of pro-Germans has been so industriously 
disseminating falsehood with regard to it, and I am rather sorry 
that Mr. Bernard Shaw, who is not a pro-German, but a Potsdam- 
smasher, should lend them the light of his countenance. 
Yours, etc., 

House of Commons, 

November 16th. 





L. G. Cu10ozza Money. 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 


Srr,—Thank heaven that at last someone has had the courage 
and intelligence to say what thousands of us feel. Whether we 
agree with every single statement in Mr. Shaw’s essay does not 
matter. It remains far and away the ablest, honestest, wittiest, 
and most serious pronouncement on the war yet made by anyone 
of distinction. Already I see in the daily papers the usual cant 
and drivel about Mr. Shaw’s “ flippancy,”’ “* perversity ” ‘* cynic- 
ism,”’ and “ sophistry,” over the well-known names of men with 
whom one does not normally associate ideas of intellectual honesty 
and clear thinking. 

No utterance has yet appeared that will do a tenth as much for 
early peace, for permanent peace, and for goodwill among men, as 
will this earnest, witty exposé by the one great writer who has 
kept his head and his humanity in the midst of this general lunacy. 
Is it not possible to reprint the supplement by the hundred- 
thousand and issue it as a penny pamphlet ? I and, I am sure, 
many others would gladly contribute to this end.—Yours, etc., 

63 Harford Street, Stepney, Harry ROBERTS. 

November 17th. 
To the Editor of Tuk New StaTesMAn. 

Srr,—Will you allow me to express my gratitude both to you 
and to Mr. Bernard Shaw for the remarkable Supplement which 
you issued last week. In some respects it is as striking an illus- 
tration as could be found anywhere, I suppose, of the extent to 
which a usually clear-sighted man’s judgment may be warped 
by prejudice. But the reader is disarmed in respect of that 
ground of criticism by Mr. Shaw’s frank introductory avowal of 
his prejudices and his claim that since his prejudices were likely 
to differ from those of his readers his presentment of the case 
would be a real contribution to the elucidation of the truth. 
This claim I think Mr. Shaw completely makes good. I differ 
from him profoundly (and, by the way, a comparison of different 
passages suggests that he differs from himself a good deal) in 
his contemptuous treatment of Russian civilisation and of 
Belgian rights and in his whole account of the diplomatic pro- 


ceedings which led up to the war, but nevertheless I feel that even 
as regards these matters I have learnt more from his statement 
than from anything else I have read. I have had, for example, 
hitherto some lurking doubts as to the wisdom and good faith of 
Sir Edward Grey’s diplomacy. Those doubts are gone. The 
very worst that can be said against Sir Edward Grey has now 
been said by the ablest dialectician in England, who in order to 
make out any case at all has had, as it seems to me, to resort to 
almost every trick of distortion and suppression known to the 
casuist. To turn from Mr. Shaw’s presentation of the diplomatic 
facts to the British and German White Papers is, I think, to be 
finally convinced not only that Sir Edward Grey worked whole- 
heartedly for peace, but that his conduct of the negotiations with 
that end in view could hardly have been bettered in a single 
particular. 

Not for a moment, however, do I wish to suggest that the 
whole value of Mr. Shaw’s article is of this negative character. 
Over the greater part of the wide field of controversy which he 
covers he throws a flood of light, distinguishing the true from the 
false, saying the things that many of us have vainly been wanting 
to say, and enabling us to reach something like a clear and firm 
understanding of the vastly complicated issues which underlie 
this struggle. Mr. Bernard Shaw has made a contribution to the 
statement of the British case for which I think we cannot be too 
grateful to him.—Yours, etc., 


Cambridge. D. A. ALLAN 


To the Editor of Tur New STATESMAN. 


Srtr,—I am younger than Mr. Bernard Shaw, and have, in part, 
to pit my schoolboy memories against those of his early manhood ; 
nevertheless, I will venture to dispute his assertion that ** from 
that time (the eighteen-seventies) until the present the British 
propaganda of war with Germany has never ceased.”” My own 
recollections of the last forty years are that during the first 
twenty of them at least militarist feeling was primarily anti- 
Russian, in the second place anti-French, and only anti-German 
in so far as it was anti-foreign in general. I have not read The 
Battle of Dorking, but I distinctly remember anti-militarist 
condemnation of it as likely to embitter our relations with 
continental nations in general, not with Germany in particular. 
Mr. Shaw himself points out that the Jingo outburst of 1878 was 
anti-Russian, not anti-German. The Channel Tunnel scare of 
1880 was, if anything, anti-French ; but my recollections of it 
are crystallised in the cartoon in a long-defunct comic paper, which 
showed soldiers of all the Great Powers creeping through the 
tunnel while the British lion was watching the seas above. The 
Pall Mall Gazette agitation of 1884 was simply for a more efficient 
fleet with a view to the safety of our shores and our food supply. 
Mr. Stead was pro-Russian (thereby making himself unpopular), 
but not anti-anything. During the eighties our friendliness to 
Germany was such as to be resented by Frenchmen, and it reached 
its acme in 1889, when the cession of Heligoland only called forth 
the feeblest protest. 

Nevertheless, an anti-German feeling was growing up at this 
time, but it was essentially economic, not militarist. London 
clerks were dismayed at the extent to which young Germans were 
supplanting them ; manufacturers were alarmed at the rapidly 
increasing imports of goods ‘“* made in Germany.” But I do not 
remember that the idea of war with Germany as something to be 
expected in the future ever came to my notice before about 
1895. After that date Mr. Shaw’s statement holds, but the 
difference between twenty years and forty years is fundamental 
in an historical analysis. My dates may not be absolutely 
accurate, but I give them as I remember them, without attempt 
at verification, as a guarantee of good faith.—Yours, etc., 

A. Morey Davies. 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 


Sin,—Like many other people, I am grateful to Mr. Bernard 
Shaw for the frankness with which he has treated the whole 
question of the war in your recent Supplement ; I think, however, 
that we shall show our appreciation best if we criticise him with 
a candour equal to his own. I for one wish to protest emphatic- 
ally against his attitude to Russia; he seems to regard that 
country through German spectacles. The fact is that Europe 
owes an incalculable debt to Russia which Europe has, as yet, 
neither realised nor attempted to pay. For centuries Russia has 
been the buffer State between East and West, and has suffered 
in consequence most horrible miseries. Before the establishment 
of the Russian kingdom the Huns overran Western Europe as 
they pleased ; but since Russia established herself as a bulwark, 
Asiatic barbarism has broken itself against her. Far more than 
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Venice she has been “ the safeguard of the West.’”” The Russians 
have hurled back endless hordes of Turks and Mongols. It was 
they who broke the Czsarism of Napoleon, and they would long 
ago but for our interference have turned the Turk out of Europe. 
And what is Russia effecting now? She is finally banishing 
Turkey, destroying the anti-democratic Austrian Empire, and 
helping to preserve England and France from Potsdam: she 
brought upon herself the awful tragedy of Tannenberg by her 
haste to save Paris, the intellectuai capital of Europe, from a. 
fate that might easily have been like that of Louvain. 

And at the end of all this we are to say to her: “Goto! You 
are only the Russian bear! We shall (following Mr. Bernard 
Shaw’s advice) make a League of Peace whose eastern boundary 
must be the eastern boundary of Swedish, German and Italian 
civilisation, and we shall erect Poland as a buffer State between 
our admirable selves and you. It is true that you have, during 
the last half century, produced the noblest literature in Europe, 
much of the finest music, and much of the best science. It is 
true that you are pathetically anxious to become Liberalised and 
democratised ; it is true that you have fought for your freedom 
with the most terrific gallantry, that your heroes and martyrs are 
the wonder of all Europe. We know all this, but it does not move 
us; when we make our democratic league you shall be shut out. 
Europe—the true Europe—ends at the Vistula. Of course, Russian 
bear, if any colossal danger should ever again threaten us: any 
Genghis Khan, Kublai Khan, Suleyman the Abominable, or Abdul 
the Infernal, or any highly civilised Napoleon, or cultured William 
of Potsdam who has made armoured cathedrals a necessity if we 
are to have any cathedrals at all—of course, in that case. we will 
once again send for you and you can deliver us, but until then— 
ya-t-en, Russian bear ! ” 

If the Russian bear were to respond to such a speech by calmly 
swallowing the whole of Europe it would serve us right. Many 
of us believe that Russia deserves, both intellectually and by her 
magnificent services, a full place in the European family, and that 
the West would lose irreparably by her exclusion ; we think that 
to omit her from any European concert would be unjust, and that 
to omit her from a League of Peace would be positively comic, 
since she more than any other State is indispensable to its stability. 

What we cannot understand is how Mr. Bernard Shaw—a 
humanitarian if ever there was one—can have advocated anything 
so unfair.—Yours, etc., L. WINSTANLEY. 

The University College of Wales, Aberystwyth. 

November 15th. 


“THE MORAL OUTCAST” 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—May I draw the attention of your readers to a piece of 
news which reinforces your argument that Germany, because of 
her violation of Belgian neutrality, must not be treated as a 
“moral outcast”? Our Ally is doing exactly the same thing. 
Russia is violating Persian neutrality in her campaign against 
Turkey. One of her two armies from the Caucasus, as both the 
Russian and the German official telegrams state, is marching 
on Van through the Persian province of Aserbaijan. Persia 
has already protested against breaches of her neutrality by 
Russia. The Oriental Belgium had also its “ scrap of paper,” 
the Anglo-Russian Convention of 1907, which guaranteed the 
integrity and independence of Persia. We can hardly after the 
war ostracise Germany as an outcast while we embrace Russia 
as an ally.—Yours, etc., 





H. N. BRAILSFORD. 


[We suggest to Mr. Brailsford that the two cases are scarcely 
parallel. Regret it as we may, Russia had already, long before 
this war, a recognised “ sphere of influence ” in the part of Persia 
through which she has now marched troops. In the other case 
it was precisely in order to prevent Germany assuming in Belgium 
& position similar to that of Russia in northern Persia that the 
Belgians so strenuously resisted the passage of German troops. 
That is the important technical difference: there appear to be 
also important moral and practical differences.—Ep. N.S.] 


To the Editor of Tue New STaTESMAN. 

Sir,—In your article “The Moral Outcast Theory” in your 
current issue you roundly assert : “* Our leading statesmen of all 
parties have publicly made and acted on the assumption that 
sooner or later we were going to fight it out with Germany ; 
and the advocacy of a ‘ preventive war’ has been at least as 
popular in this country as Bernhardi’s theories ever were in 
Germany.” 

May I ask you to name any statesman of either party who has 
advocated a “ preventive war’? with Germany? And, further, 
will you explain how it is that if ** our leading statesmen ”’ have 


’ 





“made and acted on” the assumption you name, we were so 
grossly unprepared for this war ?—Yours, etc., 
114, Clifton Hill, N.W. Epwarp Hutton. 
November 16th. 


[We do not think that what we wrote is capable of the inter- 
pretation which Mr. Hutton has placed upon it. No one in this 
country who can be called a statesman has ever publicly advocated 
a preventive war, as far as we are aware. As to our being 
** grossly unprepared,”’ we can only say that we entirely disagree. 
The event has shown that we were far better prepared for co- 
operation with France and Belgium by both land and sea than 
most of us had any idea of.—Eb, N.S. |] 


TOO MANY HERRINGS? 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTesMAN. 

Sir,—I am so much in sympathy and agreement with the prin- 
ciple involved in Mr. Chiozza Money’s recent article, ‘‘ Too Many 
Herrings,”’ that I am loth to pick holes in it ; but for truth’s sake 
I must point out that he is quite adrift in his present illustration. 
So far from there being too many herrings this season there are too 
few, for the simple reason that the drifters (herrings are not caught 
by trawlers, as Mr. Money appears to think) are not going out. 
Of the hundreds of steam drifters which would ordinarily have 
been after the herring last week from Lowestoft, only one, a 
Scotchman, dared face the mine danger, and her crew reaped the 
reward of their courage by the inflated price they received for the 
herrings they brought in. I am told they made nearly £600 for the 
week, and they richly deserved it. Much the same story is told 
from Yarmouth, the other great centre of the herring fishery at 
this time of the year. There is hardly a single man or woman of 
the thousands usually engaged who is earning any money this 
year.—Yours, etc., 

22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 

November 12th, 1914. 


THE QUEEN’S WORKROOMS 
To the Editor of Tuk New STaTESMAN. 

Srr,—I am interested to read your statement that the money 
paid to women in the Queen’s Workrooms is “ not wages at all,” 
but maintenance. I have never before heard of maintenance paid 
per hour—not of life but of work. I understand from a woman 
who works at one of these workrooms that they are being told not 
to regard the employment as permanent, but to look out for 
regular work. This is perfectly consistent with the “ training ” 
theory, but as they are not paid during the hours they would have 
to take off, in order to look for a permanent job, the “* mainten- 
ance *’ theory rather falls through. I understand that 10s. per 
week is the maximum paid to any worker. I do not wish to enter 
into the vexed question as to whether this is adequate, but no one, 
as far as I am aware, has contended that it is an extravagant 
estimate for a woman’s food, fuel, light, and rent. Yet the 
framers of this “ training and maintenance "’ scheme apparently 
assume that a woman in receipt of 10s. a week can afford to be 
fined 3d. an hour (for that is what it comes to on the “ 10s. main- 
tenance *’ assumption) for every hour she fails to put in at work- 
rooms where she is bidden to “ look for regular work.” Anyone 
who supposes that a woman can “ look for regular work * before 
9 a.m. or after 5 p.m. is unacquainted with the conditions of the 
women’s labour market. 

The obvious argument for this maintenance-per-hour-worked is 
that it ensures attendance. But the same object could be secured 
by making the “ maintenance” conditional upon the women 
availing themselves of the “ training,”’ so that it was automati- 
cally forfeited by any woman who missed more than, say, two 
hours in a week without adequate reason. Time could then be 
given, after the worker had reported herself at the workroom, to 
go after any definite prospective job. 

Until some such arrangement exists it is hard to see how THE 
NEw STATESMAN can defend any system of payment per hour of 
work as one of “ training and maintenance.” 

Personally, from the experience of the workrooms in East 
London, I should say that neither training nor maintenance is 
being afforded at present.—Yours, etc., 

Hampstead. 


Bast. Hau. 


G. D. S. 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTESMAN. 

Sir,—The provision of *“* maintenance under training * has got 
a step further than was indicated in your notes last week. 

Miss E. Morton, the local secretary for Deptford of the Queen’s 
Work for Women Fund, has obtained premises at Giffen Street, 
Deptford, and has started a workroom for unemployed girls under 
seventeen, with grants of four and five shillings weekly, according 
to age, and mid-day dinners and tea free. 
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The Higher Education Sub-Committee of the L.C.C. has agreed 
to provide teachers for fifteen hours’ instruction in dressmaking, 
cookery, physical exercises, singing, home nursing, and English, 
and has made arrangements for the classes to start this week. 

The cost of the instructors is to be defrayed by the Council, 
and the maintenance of the girls is, I believe, for the moment, 
defrayed out of funds provided by the City Corporation, but will 
Jater be defrayed in the ordinary way out of the Queen’s Fund.— 


Yours, etc., 
R. C. Preto ore. 


Battler’s Green, Herts. 
November 17th. 


PATENT MEDICINES 
To the Editor of Tae NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—In a recent issue of your journal—viz., October 31st, 1914— 
you draw attention to “‘ Bovril Wine.” We beg to point out for 
the information of your readers that the particulars supplied to 
the Parliamentary Committee dealing with proprietary articles 
were prepared some years ago. We have not been selling wine 


for a considerable period.—Yours, etc., 
On behalf of Bovrit, Lrp., 
N. J. L. 


783-77 Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 
November 13th. 


Miscellany 


THE POET OF BRUGES 


HERE has been, I think, only one attempt to trans- 
plant Georges Rodenbach into English soil—a trans- 
lation, published in 1903, of Bruges-la-Morte, his 
best-known novel. It was a failure. His popularity, both 
in Belgium and France, was once immense, but it proved 
ephemeral. So far as England is concerned, it never 
existed. Yet the works of Maeterlinck, Rodenbach’s younger 
companion, have long been domiciled here, and even the 
greater but less adaptable Verhaeren, his school friend, is 
now receiving a good deal of popular attention, though his 
poetry was noticed appreciatively by English critics almost 
from the beginning. Only the reputation of Rodenbach, 
it seems, has failed to penetrate, and it probably never will, 
for the very simple reason that his work is inferior to that of 
the two poets I have named. He had not the robustness of 
that Verhaeren who survived the early ‘nineties, nor did 
he very often, in his prose at least, succeed in catching the 
delicate beauty of phrase shown in every line of Macterlinck. 
At times, particularly in his novels, he displayed a strain of 
quite unnecessary coarseness; on other occasions his 
incurable anemia was sufficient to repel anyone but the most 
thoroughgoing of decadents. In spite of all his reiterations 
about Death, there was never cnough poetic energy in his 
imagination to give us any nouveau frisson, and his revelation 
of the beauty of languor was a weak support for the fame 
which the critics used to prophesy. 

But let us be just. If the time ever comes (and one hopes 
it never may !) for Flanders to be Teutonised and for Bruges 
to be given the melancholy prosperity which hangs over 
Strasburg, it will be to Rodenbach that we shall turn, as 
the Alsatians and Lorrainers turn to Maurice Barrés and 
Jules Claretie, in order to evoke the vision of departed 
beauty. Rodenbach himself, in fact, saw the medieval 
spirit gradually being driven out by his unimaginative 
countrymen, and, roused to unwonted energy, he at once 
uttered a protest and recorded an impression. Thus his 
work as a whole is an indelible portrayal of a city he loved 
as no other man has loved it, and this is why future genera- 
tions may be inclined to read his now-neglected books when 
civilisation has completed the ruin he foresaw and the 
Bruges of Memling’s age has entirely disappeared. 





Georges Rodenbach was born at Tournai, not at Bruges, 
though it was in the latter city, his father’s birthplace, 
that he spent his infancy. The whole family was literary and 
steeped in Flemish tradition and patriotism. Albrecht, a 
younger cousin, became a writer and seemed about to win 
permanent fame as a Flemish poet and dramatist (Georges 
always wrote in French) when he was cut off at the age of 
twenty-four. Georges was sent to Ghent, where Verhacren 
was his schoolfellow, to train for the Bar; and then to Paris. 
Here he joined the so-called Cercle des Hydropathies, and made 
acquaintance with several of the chief literary lights of the 
time. Many of the juvenile poems are dedicated to Théodore 
de Banville, and his friendship with the De Goncourts had 
an influence which is easily traceable. Three volumes of 
poems, Le Foyer et les Champs (1877), Les Tristesses (1881), 
and L’Hiver Mondain (1884) are the fruit of this early period. 
Rodenbach excluded these from the definitive edition of his 
works, but a certain unhealthy insincerity—all his talk about 
“ma dolente Muse . . . mignonne, miévre, sentimentale, 
phthisique ”—is about the only thing that stamps them as 
immature. Rodenbach throughout his career scarcely 
shows any literary evolution. Any changes in tone were 
due rather to the development of his character than of his 
art. It is significant that poems from these boyish volumes 
—poems like Le Coffret, from Les Tristesses or Femme en 
Deuil, from L’Hiver Mondain—will well stand any compari- 
son with much later work. Most of the well-known charac- 
teristicsof Rodenbach’s poetry are here present at the outset-— 
his sincere love for “ notre beau pays flamand,” his perfection 
of versification, unrelieved melancholy, and, above all, 
that working in pale colours which gave rise to the now worn- 
out comparison with pastel art. The sonnet Femme en 
Deuil is a pastel portrait in verse, and all Rodenbach’s 
leanings to such pale and neutral tints are well expressed in 
a poem where, referring to Baudelaire’s “ Idéal rouge,” he 
says: “ Je hais ’Idéal rouge! II blesse, il brale, il mord.” 

A word or two should be devoted to the volume of criti- 
cism, L’Elite, if only for the reason that it has not been 
noticed much elsewhere. In this Rodenbach gives us 
excellently written appreciations of representative artists— 
Daudet, Mirbeau, Rodin, Puvis de Chavannes, Carriére— 
many of whom he knew personally. His essay on Verlaine 
should be prominent in any Verlaine bibliography. Some 
attention must next be given to Rodenbach’s two plays, 
Le Voile (1894) and Le Mirage (1900). The second, which 
was published posthumously, may be dismissed at once as 
a very weak dramatisation of Bruges-la-Morte. All the 
atmosphere, which was asserted to be the justification of the 
novel, has vanished in the dramatising process. But Le 
Voile is a play of distinction for more than one reason. It 
was the first Belgian play to be produced at the Théatre 
Frangais, and even those of chastened judgment may claim 
comparison of it with Maeterlinck. Nowhere has Rodenbach 
better taken to heart the words of Mallarmé—that most 
potent of forces in the Belgian literary revival—who said: 
** Je n’ai jamais procédé que par illusion.” Le Voile keeps 
up the illusion of undefined mystery, of remoteness. The 
plot, a secondary matter, is concerned with one of the 
poct’s favourite motifs, the Béguines. Jean, whose dying 
aunt is being nursed by one of the sisters, imagines himself 
in love with the inscrutable figure in black, but on seeing 
by accident the nun with her hood off he perceives it was the 
romantic garb he had loved and not the woman in it. That 
sounds rather obvious, but not more so than one of Maeter- 
linck’s plays would if given in outline. Rodenbach has 
secured the same charm. His little drama moves like 
Sceur Gudule herself, “comme derriére un verre d’ot le 
monde est visible, mais fermé.” The spirits of melancholy 
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and piety hover round it all, the spirits Rodenbach succeeded 
in raising of the Béguinage and a vain, autumn love. 

Bruges-la-Morte, which was published in 1892, was an 
attempt to do much the same kind of thing in fiction. In the 
preface to this novel Rodenbach said: “* Nous avons voulu 
aussi et principalement évoquer une ville, la Ville comme un 
personnage essentiel.” His method was to place a sometimes 
morbid, sometimes indecorous, and finally melodramatic 
action in the midst of the city of Bruges. Hugues, an inhabi- 
tant of this Dead City, preserves with fanatical veneration 
all the relics of his departed wife. The resemblance to her 
which a certain danseuse possesses leads to a rather discredit- 
able amour, until at last Hugues, finding himself deceived and 
mocked, strangles the faithless mistress with a coil of his 
deceased wife’s hair. Such a plot, divorced from the effee- 
tive presentation of La Ville Morte which Rodenbach con- 
trives to give, would have but little value. For proof let 
anyone read Le Mirage. The passages of description which 
we miss in the play are given in full in the novel, and it is 
mainly through them that success is achieved. Take, for 
example, this delicate impression of mingled sound and 
colour :— 

The pealing of the bells calls up, as it were, a vision of blackness to 
the imagination. Then, muffled and melted into space, it comes with 
a greyish sound, slowly moving, rebounding, gliding along on the 
water of the canals. And this water, in spite of so many reflections 
from its surface—chinks of blue sky, tiled roofs, the snowy white of the 
swans, the green of poplars on the banks—flows into waterways of 
colourless silence. A sheer climatic miracle causes a certain inter- 
penetration, a mysterious chemistry of the atmosphere, which neutralises 
all too-vivid colours, gathering them up into one dreamy harmony, into 
one amalgam of greyish somnolence. It is as if the frequent mists, 
the veiled light of these northern skies, the granite of the quays, the 
constant rain, the echoing of the bells, had all combined to influence the 
colour of the air—and that, too, in this ancient city, the dead ashes of 
time and the sands from the hour-glass of the years fall everywhere, 
carrying on their silent work. 

Or, again, the description of Bruges’ greatest treasure, the 
reliquary of St. Ursula, the work of the city’s own painter, 
Hans Memling :— 

There is infinite tenderness in this death of the Virgins, gathered 
as they are like a group of azaleas in the galley which has just been made 
fast—ere long it will be their tomb. The soldiers are on the river 
bank. They have already begun their work of massacre ; Ursula and 
her maidens have disembarked. There is blood flowing, but it is as 
crimson as arose. Their wounds are petals. . . . Their blood does not 
flow: it is shed like blossoms from their breasts. The Virgins are 
happy and at peace, imaging their courage in the soldiers’ armour, 
which shines like a mirror. Even the death-dealing bow for them has 
the sweet beauty of a crescent moon ! 

There are so many passages like these (which inevitably 
suffer much in translation) that it seems a pity that the 
artist’s sordid story, which has the greater demerit of 
possessing no essential connection with Bruges at all, should 
keep breaking in upon us. Still it does, and the critic who 
described the whole novel as a mixture of Thomas Hardy 
and Ouida was not far wrong. 

The later novel Le Carillonneur (1897) has a much better 
story, but the atmosphere is not so good as that of Bruges-la- 
Morte. Could the two have been combined, we should have 
had an almost faultless piece of work. As it is, however, it 
may be confidently pronounced Rodenbach’s finest work in 
fiction, and the best presentation of old Bruges by any 
literary artist. Joris Borluut, the bellringer of Bruges, 
represents, for the most part, Rodenbach himself. He will 
have nothing to do with the more ardent patriotic souls in 
the Flemish national movement—Albrecht Rodenbach was 
the type of such—while anathema is all he has for those who 
would make Bruges great again by restoring a connection 
with the sea. The Bruges he loves is the dead town of the 
Middle Ages, and his adoration takes rather the form of 
“un culte comme pour une morte.” All the many discussions 


which centre round this theme are in exact agreement with 
the illusion Rodenbach wishes to create, and Borluut’s 
subsequent despair at the growing modernisation of the 
city and his ultimate suicide in the Belfry are essential parts 
of a tragedy in which the city assumes the role of a sweet- 
faced, melancholy heroine. 

And so all Rodenbach’s motifs have been touched on— 
Bruges, Flanders, the Béguines, melancholy, pale colours, 
“la douceur des choses quittées.” Breadth of range is the last 
thing the critic can give him credit for, and he was not very 
often able to make up the debit by perfection of craftsman- 
ship, as Gray, for example, did. But one thing is certain. 
One novel, several passages in another novel, and at least 
half-a-score of poems, are a national possession in Belgium. 
We are still too near to hazard a guess at what the world will 
say hereafter. “* Heureux les écrivains qui ont une province 
dans le coeur,” Rodenbach once said, speaking of Mistral. 
It was a city, not a province, which occupied his own heart, 
and it did not make him happy. But once, at least, it came 
near making him great. A. W. G. RanDALL. 


CHRISTMAS HYMN FOR 
LAMBETH 


** PATRIOTISM FOR Paurer CHILDREN.—T he Lambeth Guar- 
dians yesterday decided that in order that the Poor Law school 
children may have an opportunity of appreciating the position 
of national affairs the usual practice of allowing each child 
an egg for breakfast on Christmas morning be suspended this 
year. The Chairman of the Board (Mr. Frank Briant) 
remarked that it was better to let the children go without eggs 
than to give them shop eggs.”—Tue Times, November 12th, 
1914. 

“* Lambeth is the site of the historic archiepiscopal palace.”’— 
GuipE To Lonpon. 

““ We are the boys of the Bulldog breed.’”,-—Nos OmneEs. 


ARK the Lambeth Guardians sing: 
Glory to the new-born King, 


Glory to the gun and sword 
That will teach the German horde 
In a way they’ll not forget 
England still is England yet. 
We are also sons of Drake 
Who would strike for England’s sake ; 
We shall help to win the day 
In our more prosaic way. 


None, we know, would dare suggest 
That we have not done our best 

In the past to educate 

Babes who sponge upon the State, 
To promote their civic sense 

And save the ratepayers expense. 
Should this education cease 

With the piping times of peace ? 
No; and we know how to teach them 
In a way we hope will reach them. 


Eggs have been upon occasion 
Instruments of moral suasion. 

We have brought from Scandinavia 

For the birthday of the Saviour 

Eggs which taught our infant folk 

To detest the foreign yolk, 

Eggs which would, we felt, remind them 
They must take things as they find them, 
And that little pauper hearts 

Are not even good in parts. 
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This régime, we think, suffices 
For the children’s normal vices ; 
But the want of public spirit 
What return does this not merit ? 
Loudly we in concert call 
They should have no eggs at all, 
Dock their food, and when they’re starvin’ 
They’ll perhaps attend to Garvin. 
Sf-f. Eggs is eggs, and eggs is dear, 
They shall have no eggs this year ! 


Guardians mine, so far so good 
This adjustment in the food ; 

But, my Guardians, why, I beg, 
Go no further than an egg ? 

If you’d have them not ignore 

All the full effects of war, 

Sell their beds and let them freeze 
Like the Belgian refugees, 

Go the whole instructive hog, 

Shell the workhouse, burn and flog. 


Flog a few and shoot a few, 

You will surely, if you do, 

Rouse them from their lethargy. 
Though the weaker ones may cry 
For dead fathers and dead mothers, 
They will realise that others’ 
Situation is much worse, 

And agree that war’s a curse 

And imbibe a novel zeal 

For their native commonweal. 
Thus when they with clearer eyes 
Are persuaded to despise 

Luxury, and cease to treasure 

A vain and empty life of pleasure, 
Duly chastened they will sing : 

“* Glory to the new-born King. 

I am sorry, Jesus dear, 

I don’t deserve an egg this year, 
Peace on earth and mercy mild, 
And Christ forgive a workhouse child.” 


Then, my Guardians, you will go 
Home to Alexandra Row, 
Chatsworth Terrace or “ St. Ann’s,”’ 
“ River View,” “‘ The Den,” “ The Manse.” 
Justly proud of what you’ve done 
To repel the hated Hun, 
Hoping that it will afford 
Satisfaction to the Board; 
And round your Christmas table, heavy 
With things (thank God, we’ve got a Navy !) 
You will talk about the War 
And eat and eat until you snore. 
J. C. Squire. 


“THE MEN OF THE NORTH 
RIDE BY” 
A S a very small girl sitting by the hearth fire on a 


winter’s night, she had heard their horses trampling 

by after the November fair, and, looking up with 
scared face, she heard her father say, “‘ Don’t be frightened ; 
it is only the men from the North bringing home their horses 
from the Coolaney fair.” She had heard that trampling 
noise many a night as she lay in bed, and afterwards all her 
life long the mysteriousness and joy and wonder of the world 
were connected with the sound of galloping horses. As she 


grew older, and in the long summer days, she was not sent 
to bed early, and at last a day came when she saw them. It 
was cight o’clock in the evening, and she heard their tramp- 
ling in the distance. “ The Northmen are coming,” said 
her father, and with an ecstasy of expectation she awaited 
their passing. First there came a man mounted on a white 
horse holding another by the rein. Then there galloped by a 
man on a chestnut mare holding two by the rein, followed 
closely by another rider, and yet another until a dozen of 
them passed—tall men, in breeches and yellow leggings, with 
strange voices. ‘* They are the Ulstermen,”’ said her father ; 
“ they are all rich men and can buy plenty of horses from us 
and sell them at a high price. That’s the way they make their 
money. They are Orangemen.” “ They are not all Orange- 
men,” said her mother; “ my uncle’s daughter married a 
man from the North, and went down to Donegal to live with 
him, and he was no Orangeman.” 

Three or four times a year the Northmen rode by with their 
newly bought horses, and she always looked for their coming 
from one fair to the next. She heard them speaking some- 
times with sharp-cut voices that clipped out their words 
unlike the soft, slow Connacht voices around her. They 
always rode up the hill, by the road that had been cut 
through the mountains. She was told that they did not ride 
all the way to the North—they but rode to the railway 
station, where they boxed their horses in railway carriages ; 
but this detail left little impression on her mind, for she always 
saw the last of them skirting the cliff on the mountain road, 
and, to her mind, they rode on and on till they reached their 
homes in the North.. Many’s the time she pondered on the 
country where they went to—the houses and fields and 
horses. Ulster was a great country, she was told, and the 
men there were given their lands by a King of England for 
fighting his battles against the men of the rest of Ireland. 
She wondered if she would ever see that relative of her 
mother’s who had married an Ulsterman and gone with him 
to the North. Maybe she herself would marry a Northman 
and go with him to fairs to buy horses. But when she grew 
to be nineteen her match was made for her with Sean 
MacDiarmaid of the Hill Farm, a seasoned boy of thirty- 
five, a priest’s brother, and she duly became his wife and the 
mistress of his comfortable house and good farm of land, and 
drove with him to mass on a jaunting car behind a steady 
mare. For the first few weeks she liked the house and her 
new importance well; she felt proud to have made so good 
a match. Sean MacDiarmaid’s house was two fields from 
the road up a narrow lane. She had not noticed this as any 
inconvenience until one day her husband said, “ Don’t let 
the little ducks get into the habit of straying down the road, 
for the Northmen will be passing from the fair with their 
horses in a day or two, and it’s many’s the fowl they trample 
down.” It was then that some of the glamour and novelty 
that her new life had, dropped away from her. She used to 
stand outside the door shading her eyes to gauge how far 
down the road she could see. There came to her again the 
old childish, restless eagerness to travel over the mountains 
into the North and see the towns and lands there. She 
was too young and too untamed to have limited her expecta- 
tions from life to a house and farm and husband and children. 
She looked for something to come to her from that country 
whither the horsemen were always riding on their swift 
horses. 

The day after the May Day fair she heard their galloping 
once more in the distance. They were not so many as usual 
—it had been a bad fair and they did not all come together. 
Most of them had but one horse. Five minutes after the 
last passed a solitary rider on a white horse came slowly 
up the road, gazing around him. To her amazement he 
descended from his horse, tied the animal to the gate-post, 
and walked up the bohercen towards the house. She stood 
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in the middle of the kitchen waiting. The stranger halted 
outside the open door—a tall young man dressed in grey 
tweed coat and riding breeches and wearing yellow leggings. 
She almost trembled with eagerness to hear what he would 
say. ‘“ Would you kindly give me a lump of sugar? [ve 
had a dreadful hiccough all the way from the fair, and a 
lump of sugar would cure me, I think.” He whirled the 
words out in his strange Ulster accent. 

She went to the dresser cupboard and took out a bowl. 
“T have no lump sugar. Will this not do?” He shook his 
head. ‘“‘No. I want a lump to suck.” He sat down on 
the settle overcome by an attack of hiccoughing. She 
watched him in trepidation. 

A notion struck her. “ Bless yourself!” she said, in a 
sudden, high voice. She laughed at his dismayed start. 
“We say ‘Bless yourself!’ sudden and smart in this country, 
and the start the people get does away with the hiccough.” 

“Could you give me a drink?” he asked. He stood up 
to take the glass of milk which she offered him, and smilingly 
looked at her. ‘“ Talk again,” he said; “‘ say something. I 
like to hear the way you talk. It’s different from the girls 
in our parts.” She laughed shyly. “I can’t stay now,” he 
said ; “* but I’d like well to see you again. I'll be passing 
this way in three weeks. Will youlet me come in again.” It 
was the first chance that ever came her way to be coquettish. 

“Oh, yes. Come in any time you’re passing, but I may 
not be in.” 

He waved to her as he mountcd his horse and rode away. 

This adventure made her excited and gay, and she thought 
a good deal about her visitor for the following weeks. In 
the evenings when his work was done it was her husband’s 
custom to sit in the kitchen by the fire reading The Story of 
Ireland, whilst she would go out and sit on the rath that 
overhung the road, knitting a stocking or conning the paper 
that came weekly from America. She was sitting there one 
evening after the three weeks had passed when, looking up 
from her paper, she saw the Ulsterman riding again along 
the road. She noticed that he did not come down the road 
that led from the North, but by another road that led to a 
mountain village. When she saw him riding towards her 
an excited thought seized her, and she tugged off her tightly- 
fitting wedding ring and slipped it into her pocket. 

He tethered his horse and walked up and sat down by 
her, talking volubly. He told her he had recognised her 
a long way off, and had galloped quickly up to see her. 
He said he had travelled far in the four provinces of Ireland, 
but had never seen a girl equal to her. 

“ Do you travel far to sell your horses ? ” she asked. 

“ T travelled last week to the show in Dublin to sell horses 
to a black Prince from India.” 

“What kind was he, the black Prince ? ” 

“Och, I don’t want to be talking about him. I'd rather 
talk about yourself.” He fell to admiring her hair, her 
eyes, her hands, and her voice. She listened delightedly. 
It was like the talk she had read in story-papers that fine 
gentlemen spoke to ladies they loved. 

“Do you know, I think of girls day and night ?” said the 
Northman. “I’ve never seen a girl that was not good- 
looking. I think they’re lovely. They like me too. I can 
get any girl I like to give me a kiss. Of course, I’m middling 
particular. I don’t kiss many. And I don’t think,” he said 
suddenly, turning to her, “there’s many men you'd be 
willing to kiss. Will you give me a kiss ?” 

Suddenly, before she knew, he clasped her in his arms and 
kissed her. 

“You are beautiful,” he said, “a grand girl entirely ! 
What are the men of these parts thinking of to let a girl 
like you sit her lone under a bush ? ” 





He clasped her hands. ‘‘ What small, smooth hands you 
have!” He looked at them. He had a developed sense of 
observation, and he noticed the furrow left by the ring on 
her finger. 

“You had a ring on that finger. Was it a ring a boy of 
these parts gave you?” 

“It was a wedding ring.” 

“A wedding ring ? ” 

“Yes. I’m a married woman and wife to Sean Mae- 
Diarmaid of the Hill Farm.” 

“God! A married woman—and myself as good as 
married! Mind you, I was scrupulous in myself about 
kissing you, and me going to be married. But, sure, you’re 
my match—a married woman. Well, you're a real spunky 
girl. Lord, what a shame you’re married! And myself 
going to marry a daughter of John Shanley, the Fenian from 
beyond the river.” 

“ That’s why you came up the road and not down. You 
were coming from Shanley’s.” 

“I was indeed. We were settling about the fortune. 
I am to be married in three weeks’ time.” 

The Northman still held her hands tightly, watching her 
with knitted brows. “And you’re a married woman ! 
And I'll be a married man in three weeks. Now, it’s a great 
pity! We'd have been the well-matched pair. You tall and 
red-haired, and me tall and red-haired. It’s fine children 
we'd have had. Now, isn’t this the queer world? Well, 
I’m thinking I'd best be going. Maybe your man would 
come out looking for you.” 

He stood before her, a young, handsome, tall fellow, a 
rueful and puzzled look in his face. Then, without a word, 
he strode away and jumped on his horse. Far down the 
road, when he came to the turn, he looked back, bared his 
head to her, and bent low over his horse. Then he vanished. 

She knew that he came back in three weeks and married 
John Shanley’s daughter, taking her North with him. She 
never saw him again, but many a time in years afterwards, 
when her two sons were growing up into quict men like their 
father, with a love of books and histories, she wished that 
her children had been the children of her and the Northman, 
so that they migiit have been tall, strong, roving men, with 
a love of horses. 


Art 
BAROQUE 
[aries the end of the sixteenth century, Italian 


M. M. Cotum. 


Architecture began to “ sigh fora change.’”’ Whether 

it was that the somewhat dull, austere—or may we 
say, conjugal—relations into which she had been brought by 
Andrea Palladio seemed to her a trifle flat after the divine 
attributes with which she had been invested by Michelangelo 
and his many illustrious predecessors; or that she was 
inherently inclined to receive, at the psychological moment, 
the more sprightly attentions of a charmer like Vignola, it 
is certain that within twelve years of the birth of Lorenzo 
Bernini she marked that wonderful young genius for her own, 
and, fairly flinging her cap over the mill, was content to enjoy 
his society for the remaining seventy years of his extra- 
ordinarily active life. Thanks to the efforts of the Jesuits, 
she became the heroine, rather than the handmaid, of the 
Counter-Reformation, and lightened the darkest corners of 
church and cloister with a beaming jollity that might well 
have converted or confounded John Knox and Oliver 
Cromwell had it ever been permitted to penetrate to these 
fogbound shores. In her secular life she was no less abandoned 
to the joy of life, and in the gardens and palaces with which 
she overspread her own and surrounding countries in the 
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seventeenth century we find that her admirers were not by 
any means inclined to “leave the goodly fabrics of houses 
for beauty only to the enchanted palaces of the poets who 
build them with small cost.” That their offerings should be 
stigmatised with the name of Baroque is not because the 
word means anything—its derivation is entirely uncertain— 
but apparently because there was no word in existence to 
express the contempt felt for them by serious-minded people. 
It is only now that she has at last found a champion, and 
for the first time in the literature of architecture is treated 
with a seriousness and a sympathy that enable her extra- 
ordinary charms to be seen undimmed by ignorance and 
undistorted by prejudice or pedantry.* 

In a country so remote from Italy as England was in the 
seventeenth century it is hardly to be expected that the 
influence of Baroque should have been very great, and to 
this day it is easier to find a hundred people who will tell you 
all about Reims or Chartres than one who does not ask you 
‘“* What is Baroque ?”’ when you mention the word. The 
question is not one that can easily be answered with 
precision, but it may be parried by observing that Brompton 
Oratory and Santa Maria della Salute are Baroque and Chelsea 
Hospital and Holyrood Palace are not. A fine example of 
Italian Baroque may be conveniently studied in Chelsea Old 
Church, where it is possible to contrast it with an equally fine 
example of the latest work of the Renaissance in England. 
On either side of the body of the church is a huge monument, 
the one executed in England in 1595, the other in Rome in 
1671. I was fortunate enough to discover among the 
Bridgewater MSS. a series of letters from Lord Cheyne’s 
agent in Rome who was superintending the work on this 
monument, which show that it was designed, not by Lorenzo 
Bernini, as had generally been supposed, but by his son 
Paolo, the figure of Lady Cheyne being the work of Antonio 
Raggi. How little it has been regarded as compared with 
the Dacre monument, or any of the others at Chelsea, even 
though it has always passed as Lorenzo Bernini’s, is a proof 
of the lack of interest in the Baroque. But the Jesuits and 
the Counter-Reformation made no headway in England, and 
it is amusing to find a passage in one of the letters from Rome 
in answer to a complaint of a scrious departure from 
sepulchral convention—namely, “ the posture of the figure 
lying with the feet to the west.” ‘* The truth is,”’ the writer 
says, “if in England that custom is not observed, it may 
seem somewhat indecent to bring in a contrary custom ; 
but seeing the situation would not permit it, it may be 
escaped, and such a small error in a reformed Church will be 
the easier pardoned, being a step out of the way from 
antiquity in this nature, and will appear nothing in respect 
of those large strides which the reformists have taken in 
things of great importance from ancient Church ceremonies. 
Mr. Chaloner, who has been at Geneva, will be of my opinion.”’ 

Much larger “ steps out of the way from antiquity ”’ were 
taken by the Italian architects and their followers in other 
countries—steps which might fairly be called skips or 
bounds. But the century’s work must not be judged by its 
extravagances alone, even though it be admitted that 
extravaganccs were not the least part of its essential charac- 
teristics. Tedious as we may find the conventional facades 
of the hundreds of churches on our travels in Southern 
Europe, we should be very sorry to miss the bulk of the work 
of Vignola and Bernini, and our esthetic as well as our moral 
sense is outraged by the destruction of beautiful examples of 
the Baroque influence in Louvain, Malines, and other Belgian 
towns. The fact is, as Mr. Briggs points out, we have been 
so schooled to disregard anything but Gothic, Renaissance, 





* Baroque Architecture. By Martin Shaw Briggs. With 109 Illus- 
trations. Fisher Unwin. 21s. net. 


or strictly classical architecture that we are hardly aware of 
the immense debt we owe to the Baroque movement. “ In 
all the works most in vogue among architectural students,” 
he observes, “ we find the Baroque period dismissed in a few 
paragraphs, cold and contemptuous in tone. In fact, no 
beginner is given any hint that Baroque may have its 
redeeming features, nor is he quite honestly informed of its 
extent, many buildings undoubtedly Baroque in character 
being in some mysterious way excluded from the style.” 
So we have benefited occasionally by admiring buildings “ on 
our own ”’ in ignorance that the ban lay upon them! But 
for what little we may have thus gained by ignorance, it may 
be judged how much we lose from the experience of the 
author, himself an architect. “He expected to find in 
Italy,” he tells us, “‘ a few brazen, shameless examples of the 
style still standing conspicuous among cities of early Renais- 
sance palaces and Pazzi chapels, a sort of living monument 
to the lost souls of those who had designed them, a stern and 
dreadful warning to all young architects. And instead he 
found Rome a Baroque city, with a classical quarter where 
the excavations lay. He sought for a pure Peruzzi building 
and discovered it with some difficulty, measured its mould- 
ings, and went to rest in a Baroque garden. He tried to 
become enthusiastic about the Cancellaria, but remained 
placid till he reached Bernini’s Colonnade. And so it is with 
all of us when we travel through Italy, or, for that matter, 
through almost any Continental country. In Venice and in 
Genoa Baroque architecture dominates the streets ; in nearly 
every smaller town, from remote Syracuse to Austrian 
Trieste, Baroque architecture supplies the most picturesque 
and interesting features of the scene. The gardens and 
fountains, the villas and terraces, were almost all built in this 
accursed seventeenth century.” 

The most obvious characteristics of Baroque are, to take a 
phrase from Mr. Briggs, “ ostentation and originality ” ; 
but behind these, it must be remembered, was a living 
tradition, and under them the genius and capacity to sustain 
it, however wilfully they might distort it. The Italian archi- 
tects of the seventeenth century were not content to let the 
fire die down, but added fresh fuel to it to make it blaze up 
anew, even though the profusion with which they heaped it 
on, and the novel materials of which it consisted, sometimes 
made the flame somewhat lurid and uncontrollable. But 
compare the results with those of, say, the later nineteenth 
century in England, whose characteristics, such as they were, 
might as fitly be said to have been ostentation without 
originality. Before condemning Bernini or Borromini let us 
take a good look at South Kensington. Let us try to recall 
Temple Bar when shielding our eyes from the awful example 
that now marks its site. That among the works of Wren are 
to be found many other obvious examples of a Baroque 
tendency Mr. Briggs does well to remind us, though, as he 
adds, Wren had a steadier brain than Borromini, and was 
constantly being brought into touch with that sober Dutch 
influence which permeated the Court. The minds of the 
English are imbued with the idea that nothing that is not 
‘Gothic ” is worthy of being regarded as architecture at all. 
St. Paul’s they venerate as a national monument, but of any 
other werk of Wren’s they are entirely ignorant. Similarly, 
when on their travels abroad their eyes are blind to any 
architectural charm that does not conform to the Gothic 
convention, and, except for the few overpowering examples 
heavily starred in Baedeker, they would think it waste of 
time to look at anything of a later date than the sixteenth 
century. For such a public, to say nothing of the profession, 
a comprehensive survey, at once descriptive and critical, of 
this hitherto banned region of delight is an unqualified boon. 

RANDALL Davies. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


N one way the war will certainly diminish our insularity. 
I It has immensely increased our interest in the ideas 
not only of our Allies, but of our enemies. Since the 
war began Germany is far less remote from the ordinary 
Englishman than it was. He has been forced to think about 
it; his curiosity about it has been roused ; and that curiosity 
will not end on the day of the Treaty of Peace. At present the 
great increase in the sale of German books here is naturally 
confined in the main to militarist or supposedly militarist 
literature—Biilow, Bernhardi, “‘ this Neech” (as Mr. Shaw 
puts it), and soon. But the reading public, when it returns 
to more normal subjects, will be far readier than of old to 
look at translations of German or Austrian novels and plays, 
in the hope of finding in them a clue to Teutonic mentality. 
When the war is over every nation in Europe is likely to 
land a large literary expeditionary force on our shores. 
The war has given our universities the idea of conferring 
honorary degrees upon Verhaeren, whom they might well 
have discovered before; there is now pretty sure to be a 
demand for translations of him and of French authors like 
Barrés and Claudel, who have still nothing like the reputation 
here that they have in France. And we shall get a greater 
flood than ever from Russia, the enigma whose fascination 
increases daily with the signs of its unexpected military 
power and national spirit. 
* * * 


We have already, of course, had a good deal of translation 
from the Russian, the process being facilitated by the 
absence of a copyright agreement with Russia. But there 
are still great Russian authors whose writings are almost 
unknown here; and even Dostoevsky, though an English 
edition of his novels was published in the ‘eighties, has 
only recently reached a big public in this country. Those 
who wish to acquaint themselves with the general develop- 
ment of Russian literature cannot do better than read Mr. 
Maurice Baring’s book, An Outline of Russian Literature, 
just published in the “‘ Home University Library.” Russian 
literary history is easier to compress into a small volume 
than that of any other great country except America, for 
tlie simple reason that it does not begin until the eighteenth 
century, and that almost all the important work has been 
done since 1800. But Mr. Baring’s skill in reconciling 
compression with vividness, and in giving clearly differenti- 
ated portraits within his general “ outline,” is nevertheless 
very remarkable. He has his bias; it comes out in some of 
his remarks about Turgenev : 

There is, indeed, something in common between Tennyson and 
Turgeney. They both have something mid-Victorian in them. ‘They 
are both idyllic, and both of them landscape-lovers and lords of lan- 
guage. They neither of them had any very striking message to preach ; 
they both of them seem to halt, except on rare occasions, on the 
threshold of passion ; they both of them have a rare stamp of nobility ; 
and in both of them there is an element of banality. They both seem 
to a certain extent to be shut off from the world by the trees of old 
parks, where cultivated people are enjoying the air and the flowers 
and the shade, and where between the tall trees you get glimpses of 
silvery iandscapes and limpid waters, and soft music comes from the 
gliding boat. Of course there is more than this in Turgenev, but this 
is the main impression. 

* * * 


A passage like this might well give a false idea of Turgenev 
to those who do not know his works and do know those of 
Tennyson, who produced a small number of consummate if 
limited works of art and a large number of banal confections. 


One gets the impression that Mr. Baring, like Dostoevsky, 
is rather irritated with Turgenev because he doesn’t find 
him sufficiently religious and “ Russian.” But his appreci- 
ation of him is acute and stimulating, all the same ; and he is 
very good indeed on Pushkin, Gogol, Lermontov, Griboyedov, 
Krylov, the two Tolstoys, Dostoevsky, Saltykov, Goncharov, 
and Tchekov, his criticisms of the poets being greatly helped 
by the verse translations he scatters about the book. In 
the space, in fact, the thing could not possibly have been done 
better. English readers, perhaps, would have been interested 
had the extent of English influence upon Russian literature 
been clearly indicated. Zhukovsky’s famous translation 
(1802) of Gray’s Elegy is mentioned; but we hear nothing 
of Dickens’s influence on Dostoevsky or of the wholesale 
translations that Russian writers have made of English 
romantic prose and verse, from Shelley, Scott, and Burns 
down to Longfellow, Southey, and Moore. The subject 
might almost make another book; at the present moment 
English authors—e.g., Wilde and Mr. Wells—are read more 
widely than ever in Russia. 


» * * 


Mr. Baring says little about the most recent Russian 
writers, with the exception of Merezhkovsky and Gorky. 
These two are known to many English readers; but not 
Korolenko, Kuprin, Sologub, Balmont, and Alexander 
Bloch. Andreev, however, of whose works The Red Laugh, 
The Seven that were Hanged, and others have been translated, 
is a characteristic writer of the younger school, which 
since the Japanese war has been gyrating in «esthetic and 
moral confusion. A typical and sensational example of 
this era’s literature is Artzybasheff’s Sanine, which has had 
a huge sale in Germany and France, and of which an English 
version has just been published by Mr. Secker. But “ mor- 
bid” Russian writers are not like “ morbid” writers of 
other countries. Had an Englishman written a story like 
Andreev’s The Abyss (which deals with a co-operative rape 
in a wood), it would probably have been vulgar and disgust- 
ing and have given the impression that he was merely 
wallowing for effect. Andreev shocks and makes one go cold ; 
but one feels that he is quite as distressed as the reader. 
Nietzsche, contemplating the horrors and _ self-dissections 
of his Russian contemporaries, noticed that there was 
immense vitality behind them. He had been writing to 
Peter Gast concerning Dostoevsky, of whom he said : “ No 
one with the exception of Stendhal has so satisfied and 
ravished me. There is a psychologist with whom I am in 
agreement. He went on to discuss the feverish condition 
of the Russians and their unending struggle against thwarted 
instincts. “This bad conscience,” he said, putting it in 
his own peculiar way, “is a malady, but a malady of the 
nature of pregnancy.” The same thing is true of recent 
“decadent” Russian literature. Even about the most 
eccentric Russian work there is a deadly, or rather a lively, 
seriousness. Sanine, I have been told (I don’t vouch for 
this), led to “* Free-Love Socicties ’’ being formed all over 
the place, though I have never heard any details concerning 
the subsequent progress of these interesting institutions. The 
Japanese war and the thwarted revolution led to a great 
mental welter ; the statistics of juvenile suicides under the 
Stolypin régime reflected more general conditions. But even 
suicide, however absurd, is in such circumstances a vigorous 
action ; and where little boys of ten calmly kill themselves 
because they think that the conditions of life make their 
outlook intolerable we may be certain that the general 
population is thinking and feeling fiercely, if painfully 
Something great, surely, will come out of all these throes. 


SoLomon EAGLE. 
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NEW NOVELS 


The Second Blooming. By W. L. 
Unwin. 6s. 


Blindstone. By R. A. 
Blackett. 6s. 


The Raft. By Contncspy Dawson. Constable. 6s. 


GeorceE. Fisher 


FostEr-MELLIAR. Hurst & 


To have written a novel of nearly five hundred pages, and 
every page worth reading : to have sketched with knowledge 
and sympathy innumerable types: to have challenged the 
conventions and acquiescences and subterfuges of ordinary 
life : to have followed a whole family into its most familiar 
haunts, the recesses of its very sub-consciousness—all this 
for most authors would spell success. Yet Mr. George has 
not quite succeeded in giving us what one expects of him. 
He is so bewilderingly clever that one is always expecting 
him to be much more than clever. Even this implication 
falls short of fairness, for no one could sum up The Second 
Blooming as mere cleverness. Let me rather put it in this 
way: Mr. George will one day indubitably write a novel 
much more more-than-clever than The Second Blooming is. 
The Westfield family is a triumph, but Enoch Fenor (who, 
if anybody is the “ hero,” must be meant for that part) is 
a failure. He is a composite creature, not a man. His 
brilliance, his power, the romantic and dangerous quality of 
him, his little weaknesses and aberrations, do not fall into the 
unity of flesh-and-blood. Yet it is highly important to the 
book that they should. For it is against that vividness that 
the lives of the Westfield girls are, so to say, shown up. 

Clara, Grace, and Mary were three sisters. Clara married 
Sir Henry Govan, a serious and rather heavy politician—at 
least, not so much a politician as a member of Parliament, 
and Clara had no children. Grace married Edward Kin- 
nersley, a preposterously self-centred barrister ; Grace had 
two children, but her household was so well-organised that 
they didn’t take much notice of her, nor she of them. Mary— 
who was plump and gentle, and wise in sympathy—married 
Tom Stanley—who was wise in sympathy and gentle and 
plump ; Mary had lots of children, but, for a long time, no 
boys. (It was boys that Tom and Mary particularly 
wanted.) Thus to each of the sisters fell restlessness. 
Clara energised feverishly in politics—she ran the shame- 
lessly corrupt “ Education League.” Mary went on having 
babies until she had boys. Grace—and it is all really 
Grace’s story more than her sisters’—had a love-affair with 
Enoch Fenor. That was her second blooming, and the 
craving, the physiological and psychological craving, for 
that revival, that re-awakening, is most tenderly and power- 
fully done. It appears that one youth is not enough for a 
woman, especially if she goes and wastes it in alliance with 
a chilly and cheery and chattering egoist like Edward 
Kinnersley. 

Infinitely, the best part of the book is that which describes 
the restlessness preceeding the blossoming out. There are 
pages and pages of concise incisiveness. We are told of 
Grace : 

She was drawn very slowly, as most rich young London women and 
all Americans are drawn, into the salons where the book of the day 
lives for a day, where the modern symphony has one echo, where the 
talk is of dancing when society dances, and of sackcloth when it repents. 
At that time they were no longer discussing whether Shaw and Chester- 
ton were sincere ; mysticism was worn that season ; “* Howard’s End,” 
and the gospel of mystic athleticism were the thing at lunch (especially 
on Sunday); ladies who usually scented themselves with amami 
developed a passion for Mr. Algernon Blackwood, held intimate conver- 
sations with the lilac-bushes. The simple life was out, but, on the 
other hand, anybody who had vision might meet a leprechaun on Chelsea 


Embankment. There was also the “ New Machiavelli,” and a great 
slump in definite political opinions. 


And of Clara’s development : 


Sir Henry was not one of the young Tories who were so much more 
radical than the Liberals (when in opposition), but he was beginning to 
find it impossible to rein in his wife, that plunging mare whom he had 
hoped to train. Clara had intuitively touched the heart of politics, 
understood that an election is like a Dutch auction, that every vote 
must be bought at the lowest price in cash or passion for which it can 
be knocked down. She was urgent, perhaps she was happy. Ten years 
of a sterile marriage seemed to have been wiped away by the discovery 
that there is yet something a wife can do, something that can fill the 
gap in a life which passion does not occupy. Her nervous brightness 
was brighter, her clothes were more mannish. . . . 


I wish I had space to quote the whole of a too, too true 
At Home to which Grace and Clara once went : 

There was a strange little old gentleman, in a blue frock-coat, who 
manceuvred his hands with faintly Jewish vivacity. . . . “ Silence,” 
he murmured, “that is the key.” .. * But,” whispered the old 
gentleman with absolutely epileptic restraint, ‘“* do not think that you 
will readily pass the threshold. No! mortification! maceration! 
retreat within your subjectivity! . . . Come to my classes! There 
you will see all sorts and conditions of men, wonderful men .. , 
Americans . . . engineers, devoutly retreating in silence within their 
elemental cosmicity.” . . . Grace wandered with Clara among groups 
of colliding interests, of clubmen who were being addressed by earnest 
rather hard, but very pretty girls, on the iniquity of the White Slave 
Traffic. The earnest young girls seemed very pleased with the interest 
the clubmen were taking in the subject, and were giving as many 
details as were required of them. . . . There was a young girl with 
her hair pulled off her forehead, who stated calmly that when the man 
she was waiting for appeared, she would go to him and say : “ Will 
you be the father of my child ? ” 


The best things in the book are too elaborate and sustained 
to quote ; imagine the same power, the same range, the same 
penctration, applied not to obvious social facts but to the 
intimate uncertainties of feminine psychology, the spirituality 
and sensuality of nice ordinary women. The whole is on 
the grand scale, constitutes a fine achievement, a novel 
which people who read cannot afford to leave unread. I 
don’t believe Enoch and Grace could have been so silly as to 
kiss each other in a taxi in Oxford Circus ; nor do I believe in 
the effect on them of the letter from Mary, which reached 
them in Spain. In short, I don’t believe in Enoch anywhere 
or anyhow—but think how good a book must be in which 
the failure of the main male character is only a defect, not a 
disaster ! 

An exceedingly good book is Blindstone, by Mr. (or Miss ?) 
Foster-Melliar. It has grip and interest; it has breadth 
and power and fascination. It also has some of the lapses 
and crudities of a first book ; but the merits easily prevail. 
The sexual development of the hero is boldly and originally 
conceived, and his experiences as regards sex are—how shall 
I put it ?—well, let me take refuge in saying they have a 
something which might indicate a feminine hand. Authors 
ought to state on their title-pages ‘‘ whether Esq., Miss, Mrs., 
or Rev.” But I don’t know that I should have formulated 
the suspicion to myself, but for the Oxford part, which 
seems to show first-hand knowledge and yet contains 
several slips, such as the reference to the hero’s “ chances 
of a double first.” Of course, some of the conversation is 
such as was never uttered by the mouth of human being— 
much too “ literary’ and elaborate. That is a fault of 
most novels. But certainly the author of Blindstone must 
go ahead. He (let us compromise on “ he”) has many of 
the necessary powers, and experience should add more. 

The Raft is far, far too long. The incidents get tedious 
and laboured and improbable—even absurd. But the first 
two hundred pages are human and moving. There are, of 
this part of the book, two heroines: one says to the other 
(and this explains the title) : 

“* We’re two girls adrift on a raft, and we can’t swim. Over there's 


the land of marriage with all the little children, the homes and the 
husbands ; we’ve no means of getting to it. Unless some of the-men 
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see us and put off in boats to our rescue, we'll be caught in the current 
of the years and swept out into the hunger of mid-ocean.” 


One of the girls marries happily, the other unhappily. 
The contrast and jealousy are well done, and—especially 
in dealing with children—Mr. Dawson has that rare power, 
not to be attained by taking thought, of simple pathos. 

GERALD GOULD. 


THE COMING OF COLLECTIVISM 


The Collectivist State in the Making. By Emm Davies. 
Bell. 5s. 6d. net. 


It is an interesting reflection on Mr. Lloyd George’s 
statement in the House of Commons, with its wealth 
of millions of pounds sterling and its vista of boundless 
opportunities for taxation, to notice that, according to the 
Government forecast, and including all departments, no 
fewer than four million men between 19 and 60—being not 
so very far short of half of all the men of that age in the 
United Kingdom—will be, within a year, directly engaged 
in our Government service, local or national, civil, military 
or naval. We may infer, indeed, that by the end of the 
twelve months something approaching to one-third of the 
entire population of these islands, including all ages and both 
sexes, will be subsisting on pay, pension, separation allow- 
ance, scholarship, rations, or relief from collectively adminis- 
tered public funds of one kind or another. War, with its 
imperative requirement of efficiency, has brought Collect- 
ivism upon us like a flood. This particular flood, as we 
must all hope, will presently subside—the subsidence, by 
the way, leaving all sorts of new problems on our hands, 
which we shall certainly not settle on “ individualist ” 
lines—but it will not go back quite to the former water- 
mark. Even in peace we were steadily extending our 
Collectivism at a pretty good pace. Last July, as we may 
calculate, before the war began, the “ effective ” pay-roll of 
our own Government, local and national, included more 
than a million names, equivalent, with their dependents, 
to the whole population of the Administrative County of 
London. The “ ineffective” pay-roll of orphans, widows, 
scholarship holders, pensioners, invalids, defectives, and 
others whom we are also maintaining from public funds 
considerably exceeds two millions. Even in peace at least 
one-seventh of the entire population of these islands was 
thus subsisted from the collective revenues of the community. 
Under the stress of war we are about doubling this propor- 
tion. How much will it be in the new peace that is to come ? 

What the pressure of war has revealed to many among us 
is that, quite irrespective of our desires or approval, the 
State that we see growing and being moulded around us 
is, whether we like it or not, more and more a “ Collectivist ” 
State. In his interesting book, none the less timely 
because it was written without thought of war, Mr. Emil 
Davies has set forth some of the extraordinary ramifica- 
tions of “The Collectivist State in the Making.” With 
a wonderful wealth of detail, and without theory or 
doctrine, he describes the extent to which, in one 
country or another, the Commune or the Municipality, 
the Province or the State, now owns and administers 
every kind of industrial capital; carries on every 
conceivable business from banking to bee-keeping, from 
smelting steel to peddling potatoes; is the greatest mine- 
owner, the largest coal merchant, the most extensive pub- 
lisher, the busiest common carrier, the principal agriculturist, 
the wealthiest manufacturer, and the most widely spread 
retail shopkeeper, being, withal, everywhere numerically 
by far the largest employer of labour in the several countries 
of the civilised world. At least half the cases that Mr. 


Davies brings to our notice are, so far as English books are 
concerned, new importations to our mental insularity. 
There is something uncanny in this seemingly inexhaustible 
enumeration of instances in which the public authority, in 
defiance of Adam Smith, is found carrying on, not in one 
country only, but practically all the world over, to the 
evident satisfaction of the citizens, one after another of the 
kinds of commercial and industrial enterprise for which 
we elsewhere fondly imagine the highly paid capitalist 
entrepreneur to be indispensable. Whilst most of the 
economists and journalists, and all the timid folk whose 
subscriptions flow to the Anti-Socialist League, have been 
demonstrating how very restricted must inevitably be the 
sphere of successful public enterprise, the practical citizens 
and experienced administrators from Iceland to Invercargill, 
from California to the Caucasus, have been, for the last 
quarter of a century, opening manufactory after manufac- 
tory, performing one public service after another, taking 
one branch after another even of retail trade into their own 
hands, on the principle—but nearly always without saying 
so—of Production for Use instead of Production for Profit. 
The story is as unexpectedly fascinating—and to the ordin- 
ary householder and “ City man” quite as unfamiliar—as 
that of the Co-operative Movement. Taking the civilised 
world as a whole, we may estimate that the examples that 
Mr. Davies gives represent an aggregate public (or “ collec- 
tivist ’) administration of capital valued at ten thousand 
millions sterling, or more than the total wealth of the 
Britain that welcomed the world to the 1851 Exhibition. 
The persons directly employed in this public administration 
of industry at wages or salary must number (apart altogether 
from armies and navies) something like ten or twelve 
millions, representing with their dependents a population 
greater than that of the whole United Kingdom to-day. 
Whether we like it or not, the “Collectivist State in the 
Making,” thus revealed to us, is a very big thing, already 
much more varied, ubiquitous and all-pervading than we 
are in the habit of supposing. 

This extraordinary and apparently quite irresistible 
growth of Collectivism all the world over ought to make us 
think. We shall certainly find it, as a nation, increasingly 
inconvenient to go on refusing to give any intellectual 
consideration to the Collectivism into which we are empiric- 
ally rushing. It may, indeed, be said that neither the 
Socialists who welcome its advent nor the Individualists 
who detest it are doing their duty to the community in 
neglecting to study the problems that it presents. These tens 
of thousands of practically autonomous local administra- 
tions throughout the world are now carrying on hundreds 
of different industries and businesses, with governmental 
structures devised for quite other functions, and over areas 
which are, nearly always, the outcome merely of historical 
accident. It would be an impossible miracle for the old 
forms to be everywhere those most suitable for the new 
needs. Whoamong us is subjecting himself to that “ intoler- 
able disease of thought * without which the necessary adjust- 
ments are likely only to add new misfits to the old? Are 
our “ Professors of Public Administration ” in the Univer- 
sities of the world, and our social investigators and publicists, 
seeking to discover and reveal to us under what constitutions, 
by what types of social structure, and within what units 
of administration these different industries and businesses 
can most successfully be conducted ? Are we testing our 
theoretic Democracy from the new standpoint ? ¢ The 
reliance on the majority vote of geographical constituencies, 
or on ever so complicated systems of “ Proportional Repre- 
sentation ”’ in such constituencies—indispensable as it may 
be to the ascertainment of the “ general will” of the com- 
munity as a whole—may not be all that is required to safe- 
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guard the interests and secure the control of the consumers of 
particular commodities and services. We may yet see our 
democratic voting on a geographical basis supplemented by 
some machinery for the expression of the opinion of commu- 
nities of consumers throughout the whole kingdom, of which 
the very influential Touring Club of France may be an early 
prototype. Our political forms may also need correcting 
or supplementing in quite another direction, of which the 
French Syndicalists and our own “ Guild Socialists ” remind 
us. The ten or twelve millions of men and women now in 
public employment in the different countries—the vast 
majority of them des nouvelles couches sociales within the 
present generation—under what conditions do they live and 
work ; how far has the substitution of the public for a private 
employer increased their income, enlarged their freedom, 
given scope for their individual personalities, enabled them 
to feel that they are controlling their own working lives ? 
It may be that, whilst Democracy by geographical con- 
stituencies needs supplementing, on the one hand, by 
organs of the will of the consumers, it needs no less supple- 
menting, on the other, by organs of the will of the producers. 
Moreover, by what social machinery are we going to audit 
the accounts of each generation; see that it makes due 
provision for depreciation and reserves, increase of capital 
and new processes; and generally protect the interests of 
future generations against the ever-present temptation of 
statesmen and legislatures to sacrifice posterity? The 
machinery of Democracy evidently needs developing in 
time as well as in space. These are some of the questions 
to which The Collectivist State in the Making gives rise ; and, 
in the present setting in of Collectivism like a flood, even 
to raise such questions is to do a public service. 


THE “* NEW FRANCE” 


France Herself Again. By Ernest Dimner. Chatto & 
Windus. 16s. 


France. By Gorpon Home. A. & C. Black. 10s. net. 


Sometime, if the war lasts long enough, all the Bernhardis 
and Houston Chamberlains will have been translated into 
English, and every English writer with any knowledge of the 
Fatherland will have had his day in the Press. Already 
Russia’s turn with our enterprising publishers is arriving : 
Russia as she plays a European réle, Russia emerging from 
the war, Russian literature, art, political thought, religion 
and philosophy reshaped by the war—now that we are so 
desperately bent on loving the Slav, books about Russia have 
a warm welcome. Meanwhile there is likely to be a steady 
if not an imperious demand for books about France. 
The Abbé Dimnet’s France Herself Again should not, how- 
ever, be placed in the category of industrial literature ; what 
the Abbé Dimnet has to say about his country would in any 
circumstances be interesting and important, and the book 
had apparently been written before the outbreak of the war. 
An extra chapter has been added in which M. Dimnet pleads 
that recent events have justified the main views expounded 
in the body of the volume. As may be imagined, there is 
little in common between Abbé Dimnet’s France Herself Again 
and Mr. Gordon Home’s France, which belongs to an illus- 
trated serics on foreign countries. Mr. Home does not invite 
the reader to share in any hard thinking. Still, it is amusing 
to contrast his summary account of French appearances, 
as in a chapter on Education and Religion, with Abbé 
Dimnet’s serious attempts to discover French realities. Mr. 
Home’s manuscript, too, had been completed before the 
outbreak of war. In describing the national defences of 
France he remarks: “The numbers (of conscripts) are, 
however, considered sufficient to mect the imaginary dangers 





which threaten her national existence.” To the public 
which now for the first time, because France is an Ally, 
wants to know something about the French, Mr. Home’s 
book will be useful. 

Abbé Dimnet’s thesis is, roughly speaking, that of the 
anti-Republican school of thought, represented in literature 
by M. Charles Maurras, M. Barrés and L’ Action Francaise, 
Abbé Dimnet makes a frank attempt to enlist English sym- 
pathies with those Frenchmen who crave for “a strong 
man ” and for the revival of the power of the Army and the 
Church. ‘The Nationalists could have no better ambassador; 
Abbé Dimnct is so reasonable, so lucid; his position, that of 
a believing Catholic, is a straightforward one ; and, unlike 
that of the “ Catholic atheists,” his philosophy does not 
depend too much on the metaphysics of anti-Semitism or 
of Germanophobia. According to Abbé Dimnet, France 
underwent a great deterioration during the second half of 
the nineteenth century. “ Materialism,” “ indifference to 
the moral consequences of ideas,” “ anti-Christianity,” the 
acceptance of the “ intellectual hegemony of Germany ” were 
at the bottom of her trouble, which led in the end to the idea 
of Revanche being given up by the Republican Party (Abbé 
Dimnet seems to distinguish between the Republican Party 
and the Republic). The causes of disease were present in 
the war of 1870. After that war the “ spirit of disorder” was 
no longer merely “‘ embodied in philosophies and poems,” 
but was “represented by the ruling authorities.” Abbé 
Dimnet, however, differs from M. Maurras in not insisting 
that a republican régime is synonymous with instability and 
demagogism. Thicrs’ government was a régime of authority, 
and worked very well; but the Constitution of 1875 gave 
“uncontrolled” power to an “ irresponsible” chamber. 
He thinks that the Republicans were obliged to adopt an 
anti-religious policy in order to unify themselves ; mean- 
while all the foreign interests of France were disregarded, 
and the internationalist doctrines of Jaurés and his school 
gained wide credence. War was described as a “* barbarous 
impossibility’; the army and navy were “ civilised” ; 
yet France’s colonial policy and her system of alliances 
inevitably meant war (if Delcassé alone knew it). The 
Kaiser—to whom France, from Abbé Dimnet’s point of view, 
should be eternally grateful—rudely awakened opinion with 
his visit to Tangiers in 1905. Since that date the sentiment 
of patriotism has been rehabilitated in France ; even the 
Internationalists adopt a patriotic attitude. 

Abbé Dimnet’s examination of French literature has 
results which strengthen the import of his teaching. Briefly, 
he perceives within the last ten years a return to tradition ; 
neither Romanticism nor Naturalism was unmistakably 
French : 

On the whole, the good-natured, unassuming and comrade-like 
French disposition was offended by the Romanticists aiming higher 
than anybody has a right to, and by the Naturalists calling their 
impassivity a scientific attitude and their taste for the filthy a devotion 
to the truth. Besides something debasing the French felt there was 
something hypocritical in the Realist School. 


What M. Dimnet has to say about the conditions of the 
literary world is highly interesting, and reminds one often 
of a remarkable pamphlet, L’ Avenir de L’ Intelligence, by 
M. Ch. Maurras, published in 1907, which urged that French 
writers should abandon the ambition to be among the chief 
national forces. The younger authors, in M. Dimnet’s 
opinion, have failed to produce anything that may be 
named with the classics of the French language ; but the 
reaction of literature on the popular consciousness is far 
healthier than it used to be. Action, the “ manly enjoyment 
of positive influence,” is now placed before art, and literature 
resumes its true position, “* which is behind life as a beauti- 
ful reflection of life, and not in the forefront.” In one sense 
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a Hugo, a Michelet, or a Balzac would now be an impossi- 
bility, and fortunately so. 

Not that Abbé Dimnet is unduly optimistic. He admits, 
for instance, that the reviving influence of his Church is 
negative rather than positive: “ practising Catholics are 
still little more than a fraction of the population.” The 
religious situation, as he reads it, may entirely satisfy a M. 
Maurras or a M. Barrés, but not the true believer. It goes 
without saying that many people, most people, do not accept 
Abbé Dimnet’s diagnosis of the condition of modern France. 
Most people deny that the French nation is looking for a strong 
deliverer. Most people hold that the race is still pacificist, 
democratic and hostile to all doctrines, however speciously 
garbed, of the Counter-Revolution—M. Sorel’s or Count de 
Mun’s or M. Barrés’. In writing of the spirit in which France 
entered upon the war of 1914 M. Dimnet says: “ The self- 
analysis, inevitable with the French even when they are 
over-excited, showed clearly that the war of 1914 was not 
an occasion of revenge or redress . . . but exclusively a 
contest of civilisation with overbearing barbarism.” Nothing 
could have been more admirable ; and M. Dimnet, we are 
sure, does not make the point as a contribution to current 
cant ; therefore he owes an apology to M. Jaurés and the 
Pacificists who opposed mere Nationalism, but taught that 
their country had a humanitarian réle to play. 


MISS MITFORD 


Mary Russell Mitford : Correspondence with Charles Boner 
and John Ruskin. Edited by Exizasetn Lee. Unwin. 
Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 


The last words of Miss Mitford’s last letter were : “ To- 
day I am better; but if you wish for another cheerful 
evening with your old friend, there is no time to be lost.” 
For a long time she had been sitting night and day on a 
water-cushion and living principally on brandy, yet still 
able to delight in some Giotto plates sent her by Ruskin, 
seeing them all night, sleepless, but with her eyes closed, just 
as she used to see “a bank of purple violets, or a bed of lilies 
of the valley amongst the dead leaves of the Silchester 
coppices.” Two days after that last letter she died. 

Her writings are to be valued now in proportion to the 
spirit of her cheerfulness surviving in them. Her plays, 
which showed none of it directly, are valueless, though she 
naturally thought much of them as being so much unlike 
herself. Our Village is the most valuable, because this 
cheerfulness, of a very simple kind, common in the world, 
but not in books, prevails in it. In the chapter on “ Nut- 
ting” there, having spoken of the periwinkle blossoming 
from September to June, through snow, ice, and storm, 
always “‘ welcoming and enjoying the sunshine,” she exclaims : 
“Oh, to be like that flower!” And she was. She lived an 
old maid, suffered (without knowing it) under a tyrant father, 
went up and down in the world, worked hard for her father 
and herself, and earned exhaustion, a pittance, and universal 
love. Anybody could have made a tragic figure of such a 
life. What she made of it was the head we know with the 
expression, as she says herself in one of these letters, “* sweet, 
and calm, and happy—looking not as I suppose I ever do— 
but as one might fancy it just possible I might do when 
thinking of someone whom I loved.’”’ The difference between 
what she might have been and what she was is paralleled in 
one of the prettiest passages in Our Village, about the 
slender mansion with the “ fine genteel look ” : 


The little parlour seems made for Hogarth’s old maid and her stunted 
footboy ; for tea and card parties—it would just hold one table ; for 
the rustle of faded silks and the splendour of old china ; for the delight 
of four by honours, and a little snug, quiet scandal between the deals ; 
for affected gentility and real starvation. This should have been its 





destiny ; but fate has been unpropitious ; it belongs to a plump, merry 
bustling dame, with four fat, rosy, noisy children, the very essence 0 
vulgarity and plenty. 


But this volume of letters, written in her last ten years, 
isa mistake. If you like her, this cheerful garrulity does not 
annoy you ; but, even so, it wearies. Her chief correspondent 
is Charles Boner, author of Chamois Hunting in the Moun- 
tains of Bavaria. There are a few letters to Ruskin and his 
father. Mrs. Browning appears now and then, and so do 
yet more faded celebrities. Miss Lee, who does the needful 
joining well, does not justify a volume of this size. It will 
be one of the foundations of that “ definitive life” which 
has yet, thinks the editor, “to be written.” But in the 
mass the letters are exceptionally unnecessary. Her admira- 
tion for her friends and for Louis Napoleon, her dislike 
(apropos de Lamartine) of “ murderers for butlers and foot- 
men,”’ her interest in everybody, are things you soon get the 
range of. Her mistaken literary judgments hardly amuse ; 
they are just the mistakes of people whose letters do not 
survive. It is amusing to watch her writing up to Ruskin, 
talking of “ the great age of English thinkers, over which 
Milton and Jeremy Taylor shed their light, and to which 
Cowley and Izaak Walton lent their sweetness.”” Of course 
it may be said that the wood exists for the sake of an occa- 
sional flower, like this sent to Ruskin a little before the end : 
“IT can show you how to make the cowslip ball with scarlet 
geraniums, and those we have.” But it is hardly true. 
Nine pages out of ten here are now redundant or irrelevant. 
Nothing is either added or taken away by them ; they only 
blur a little our image of the writer of whom Landor said : 


Fondest was she of Father Thames, 
But rambled in Hellenic streams ; 
Nor even there could any tell 

The country’s purer charms so well 
As Mary Mitford. 


Her books and her correspondence had left us this com- 
plete small image. This volume should have been absorbed 
into a “ definitive life ’”’ that should not exceed it in length. 


THE WEST IN THE EAST 


Appearances. By G. Lowes Dickinson. Dent. 4s. 6d. net. 
An Essay on the Civilisations of India, China, and Japan. 


By G. Lowes Dickinson. Dent. 1s. 6d. net. 


Three years ago an inter-racial congress in London was 
startled by a speaker from India, who had been stimulated 
to a momentary sincerity by the platitudes of scientific and 
ethical delegates. “I bring,” said he, “‘a message from 
India to the West, and it is this : Damn science !’’ Mr. Lowes 
Dickinson, summing up his impressions of what was evidently 
a very fruitful tour, puts the meaning of India into phrases 
which sound not at all like that of the Indian speaker’s 
declaration ; but in essence they are not very different. 

There is, in Mr. Dickinson’s view, no simple or sharp 
distinction, as most of us commonly assume, between East 
and West: the real contrast is that between India and the 
rest of the world. The modern West is a unity; the East 
is not. Japan and China are less remote from Europe than 
they are from India. This is Mr. Dickinson’s thesis. It is 
implicit in the vivid little sketches which he wrote on his 
journey and has now put together under the title of “* Appear- 
ances’; and it is worked out, with great skill and sugges- 
tiveness, in the brilliant essay which forms the smaller 
volume—as fine a piece of thinking and interpretation as 
the author of A Modern Symposium has ever done, and 
that is saying a great deal. 

What is this fundamental difference which sets India 
apart from all other countries ? It is that the Indian mind 
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Quite apart from the object for which it is pub- 
lished, it is a book which appeals to all, for it represents 
probably the most wonderful value ever offered to the 
great public of book lovers. For the sum of half-a-crown 
you can obtain in one beautifully bound volume a unique 
collection of stories and poems by the most famous authors 
of the day. Nearly every page is decorated by a line 
drawing by a well-known black and white artist, and, in 
addition, the volume is embellished by a series of new 
paintings, specially contributed by the most famous painters 
of the day, beautifully reproduced in colour, each plate 
being separately mounted. The frontispiece is a new 
portrait of Princess Mary by J. J. Shannon, R.A. 
Altogether PRINCESS MARY’S GIFT BOOK is 
a volume which every household will treasure, one which, 
for the years to come, will serve as a worthy memento of 
what the Empire wrought for the women who suffered 
through the ravages of the great War. 
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conceives life and the universe in terms of spirit and infinity. 
India denies the thing which the West most emphatically 
affirms : the reality and importance of the material world, 
and of the historic process in time. Her religious con- 
sciousness “‘ negates what is really the religious consciousness 
of the West, that life in time is the real and important 
life.” On this point China and Japan are at one with the 
West. They are secular, external, full of the active spirit 
of this world. Hence to the eye their life is bright and brisk, 
while that of India is shadowed and depressed. When 
Mr. Dickinson went from India to China, he felt as though a 
cloud had lifted : 


The brooding over the whole country of a spirit not merely religious, 
but religious in a sense so remote from anything religion has meant in 
the West ; the tremendous forces antagonistic to man marching over 
the land—famine, plague, malaria, drought, flood; the handful of 
English camped there, fighting these things with so little help and so 
little hope ; the gulf between rulers and ruled ; the spirit of revolt, 
which yet seemed to have in it no real capacity or promise ; all these 
things, felt sub-consciously even more than consciously, had lain like 
a nightmare upon me, clouding all the interest and all the pleasure of 
my travels. India was sublime, but it was terrible. China, on the 
other hand, was human. At the first sight of these ugly, cheery, 
vigorous people I loved them. Their gaiety, as of children, their 
friendliness, their profound humanity, struck me from the first and 
remained with me to the end. 


The Chinese are as worldly as we, and far closer to the 


democratic state than any European people. Therefore they 
can absorb the West without a mental upheaval. In becom- 


ing Westernised, “‘ the Chinese would only have to apply 


their attitude to life in a new way; but the Indians would 
have to transform theirs.”” China invented the civilisation 
of the Far East ; Japan copied it bodily. Yet Mr. Dickinson 
found nothing quite like the way in which the young China- 
man is transformed by a few years of contact with the West— 
for if he comes to England, he grows like us; if he goes 
to the United States, he becomes indistinguishable, in speech, 
manner, and habit of mind, from the American. Well, and 
what is to come of it all? The West is spreading throughout 
the East. Its influence will go far, and go to the end, dis- 
seminating “ugliness, meanness and insincerity,” with 
social dislocation and industrial misery. The East, Mr. 
Dickinson is convinced, cannot conquer a new artistic and 
spiritual life except by going through and reacting from the 
Westernising process. And as for us, we are not going to 
renew our spiritual life by means of anything we can take 
from the East. Civilisation is a whole; we must find our 
own path to the light. 

With evident (and, indeed, confessed) misgiving, Mr. 
Dickinson has included in Appearances the articles he wrote 
from America five years ago. They are not appreciative, 
and their prevailing tone is one of exasperation. This is a 
pity; and although the chapters, coming from this pen, 
could not be other than able and acute, it-might, on the whole, 
have been better to leave them in the obscurity of a bound 
magazine. Mr. Dickinson would not have wished to write 
so of the America of to-day. After all, America changes 
much more rapidly than China. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Letters of John B. 8. Morritt of Rokeby : Descriptive of Journeys i 
Europe and Asia Minor in the Years 1794-1796. Edited by G. E. 
Marinpin. Murray. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 

The author of these letters was a young Yorkshire gentleman who 
inherited the family estates while still at school, and after leaving 
Cambridge spent the best part of two years in travelling in Europe 
the Near East. To the present generation he is quite unknown, except 
very indirectly. The far more famous Rokeby Velasquez owes its 
forename to its acquisition by Morritt in order that it might be added 
to his collection at Rokeby. Morritt also shines in the reflected glory 
of Sir Walter Scott, among whose closest friends he was. He was = 
of the first to whom the secret of Waverley was disclosed. The author's 
character, or rather some aspects of it, is clearly portrayed in the cours¢ 
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of these letters.~'He”stands forth as a cultured English gentleman 
with opinions of his own and plenty of common-sense. They give an 
excellent picture of life in the less-known Continental centres of a 
century and a quarter ago. Morritt and his travelling companions had 
the entrée to all classes of society. He was thus in a position to describe 
life at the courts of Germany and of Naples, in the palaces of Turkish 
jocal governors and of Greek chieftains, as well as in less exalted circles. 
Morritt’s experiences during his travels were very fortunate, for he had 
little complaint to make of any whom he met. The Turks, however, 
he preferred far above the Greeks. Writing from Salonica, he went so 
far as to say: “ The Greeks here have the power in their hands, and 
exercise it in so rascally a manner that we enquired after Turks as 
eagerly as we should elsewhere after Englishmen. . . . I assure you 
the Turks are so much more honourable a race that I believe, if ever 
this country was in the hands of the Greeks and Russians, it would be 
hardly livable.” Morritt had strong archzological tastes, which he 
was enabled to gratify on the classic plains of Turkey and Greece. 
Much is to be found in these letters relating to his archxological 
explorations and discoveries, and this will increase the interest of the 
volume to a certain class of cultured reader. Not all of his finds 
were, however, satisfactory to him, except for the amusement they 
caused. At Nicomedia, in the Sea of Marmora, on enquiring of the 
Greek monks for medals, his expectations were greatly excited by the 
promise of some very rare coins. His excitement rendered the dis- 
appointment all the keener when a handful of German halfpence were 
brought to him. At Naples Morritt met Emma, Lady Hamilton, 
and he was unable to find words in which to express his admiration 
not only of her personal beauty but also of her character and her 
charms. The letters in which he mentions Lady Hamilton and the 
King of Naples should be read in conjunction with another recent book 
in which these two historic persons stand in very different colours. 


The Secret of an Empress. By Countess ZaNnarpit' LANDI. 
Cassell. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 

Vienna, as we all know, is a delightful place, and (by this means 
it is largely supported) it is full of charming ladies who confide to 
rough island publishers the truth about the Hapsburgs. There 
is never a wave of the Danube Canal goes seawards without the 
precise address of Johann Orth on its crest and the true tragedy 
of Mayerling in its wake; it is an interesting, if inconsistent, 
stream to which the Countess Zanardi Landi has added a 
substantial (and well illustrated) tributary. The birth of this 
lady at a chdteau in Normandy was “ wrop in mystery”; the 
Empress of Austria was incogniia, and the Emperor Franz 
Joseph was apparently in France, when the Countess Landi saw 
the light. She was brought up with the old Hapsburg passion 
for paronomasia by a Mrs. Kaiser of Vienna, and she received 
thrilling and delightful visits from a beautiful, tall lady, who 
emerges as the Empress Elizabeth. There is a great deal of 
pleasant but innocuous revelation as to the more degenerate 
potentates of Central Europe, and it is not without political sig- 
nificance that the heir to the Dua! Monarchy has seen “* The 
Waltz Dream ”’ fifty times. Her theory of Mayerling appears to 
be that Rudolf was murdered by clericals or policemen (genus 
irritabile), and it was certainly his mother’s conviction that he 
had not killed himself. The Countess, whose children form a 
far jollier illustration than her more morbid royalties, has written 
quite a pleasant book. Its history is apocryphal, but it gives one 
all the exclusive feeling of ** The King’s Mirror” without any of 
the troubles over psychology, and there is the added attraction that 
a French publisher took 40,000 francs not to print it; he was 
quite wrong, because it is good reading. 

Anecdotes of the Theatre. Edited by Anrmur H. ENGELBACH. Grant 
Richards. 3s. 6d. net. 

This collection of “ merry, conceited jests” is naturally rather a 
scissors-and-paste affair, compiled from memoirs and reminiscences 
which are accessible to every one, but familiar to few. Some highly 
venerable chestnuts survive here. When, for instance, shall we hear 
the last of Dr. Abernethy and the melancholy Grimaldi? The modern 
jests strike us as being very indifferent, and the best are unquestionably 
those deliberately engineered by the professed actor-wits of the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. The editor has his eye 
open for a good story, but unfortunately the other eye too for a bad 
one. The split infinitive is in full cry throughout the volume. 


Dreamthorp. With Selections from Last Leaves. By ALEXANDER 
Smiru. World’s Classics. Oxford University Press. 1s. net. 
Smith, as an essayist, was obviously influenced by Lamb and Haz- 
litt ; the shape of his essays, so to speak, is not individual, and they 
would be difficult to identify were no author’s name appended to them. 
But his thoughts were his own, and half a century after his death he is 
thoroughly readable. His best essay is undoubtedly A Lark's Flight, 
but the effect of the powerful description of the lark soaring at the 
moment of an execution would have been stronger had the essay not 
toiled on to other and lesser anecdotes. We should like to have seen 
Selections from Smith's poems, now seldom read, in the same volume. 
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CHRISTIAN 
COMMONWEALTH 


AS FOLLOWS : 


C.C. Nov. 4: “Income, Equality, and Idolatry.” 
C.C. Nov.11:“ An Examination of Idolatry.” 
C.C, Nov.18 and 25: “ Equality and Incentives.” 


(The November 11 issue also contains an important article—* Inter- 
nationalism or Nationality: Where Socialism has Failed”; and the 
November 18 issue “ Bernard Shaw on the War,” a Portrait-Interview 
with Dr. Ethel Bentham, and an article by Philip Snowden, M.P.) 
Reports of the succeeding lectures will be published from 
week to week. Organ of the Progressive Movement in 
Religion and Social Ethics, The CHRISTIAN COMMON- 
WEALTH is interesting to all open-minded people. 
Every issue contains, in addition to special articles, “ The 
World of Labour,” “ Women’s Kingdom,” and a sermon 
by R. J. Campbell. 


Every Wednesday Id. Order of your newsagent. 


“ MODERN RELIGION,” an address by Berwarp Suaw, 
1d. ; by post 1d. 


THE CHRISTIAN COMMONWEALTH, 
133 Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, E.C. 











Bye SCHOOL (Under the management of the Society of 
Friends). For full particulars apply to the Headmaster, Bootham 
School, York. 


TYPE WRITING. 
UTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 


description accuratély and promptly executed. Shorthand 
Tvpists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27, Chancery Lane. Tel. 
Central 1565. 
YPEWRITING undertaken by expert. Author's MSS., Plays, 
Reports, and work of any length executed with utmost care and dispatch 
—C. F., 27, Sandringham Road, Golders Green, N 


TO LET. 


FURNISHED HOUSE.—Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb would let 
their house, facing the Thames, between Westminster Abbey and the Tate 
Gallery, at Ten Guineas per week for any convenient period between now and next 
September. Ten rooms, bath, telephone, District Messenger call, electric light, 
considerable library.—Apply to 41 Grosvenor Road, Westminster Embankment. 
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THE CITY 
W ELL, the War Loan has now appeared, and will, of 


course, be tremendously over-subscribed and 

should go to a premium. This for various 
reasons. First, patriotism will make many people apply for 
the loan; then money has accumulated with the banks to 
an enormous extent because many merchants cannot find 
employment for their money in trade, and are too nervous 
to indulge in fresh enterprise; and although the loan is 
nominally for £350,000,000, only £250,000,000 remain to be 
subscribed by the public, the first hundred million having 
been taken up before the issue of the loan—doubtless by 
holders of the Treasury Bills issued for purposes of the war. 
At 95 per cent. a 3} per cent. loan yields £3 13s. 6d. per cent., 
and if the profit on repayment at par on March Ist, 1928, is 
taken into account, the actual return is increased to £3 19s. 6d. 
The fact that applications must be for £100 or multiples 
thereof will prevent subscriptions from very small investors, 
which are apparently not desired, it being thought that this 
might result in money being transferred from the Post Office 
Bank to the loan. Some such movement will probably 
occur, for when about 4 per cent. is obtainable on the 
security of the British nation with the certainty of the return 
of one’s capital fourteen years hence, the 24 per cent. given 
on Post Office Savings Bank deposits becomes less attractive, 
and there can be no doubt as to the new loan being readily 
saleable at any time. The Bank of England has agreed to 
make advances up to March Ist, 1918, against the deposit of 
this stock, equivalent to the issue price, at 1 per cent. below 
bank rate. This may lead to some quite extraordinary 
results, for it means that a person who now pays £95 for 
£100 of the War Loan may go to the Bank of England and 
borrow against it the full £95 at 4 per cent. (so long as the 
bank rate remains at 5 per cent.), in which event he would 
be receiving as much interest as he paid out, less income 
tax; whilst if at any time the bank rate should be reduced 
to 4 per cent., he would be receiving more interest than he 
was paying out, and with a low bank rate the price of the 
War Loan would rise appreciably. ‘This will be a factor 
operating against any reduction in the hank rate. The 
facilities given for exchange from registered stock into 
bearer bonds, and vice versa, are excellent, and constitute a 
big step forward. 

* - * 

One result of the War Loan, however, which affects a vast 
number of investors unfavourably, has been to render 
Consols unsaleable at the minimum price fixed by the Stock 
Exchange Committee, of 684, for at that price they yield 
only £3 14s. 6d. per cent., and, not being redeemable at any 
fixed date, are not protected against further depreciation. 
Obviously, therefore, there are no buyers worth speaking of 
at the price, although through outside channels some stock 
changes hands at lower prices. The difficulty of selling 
Consols has not been altogether a drawback from the 
Government’s point of view, as it was not desirable that 
people should sell Consols in order to invest in the new loan, 
although such an exchange would, of course, be profitable. 
It would, however, seem advisable that with the War Loan 
fully placed, the Stock Exchange minimum price for Consols 
should be reduced to a figure at which it gives the same 
yield as the War Loan ; this would mean a price of about 63, 
and even then it would not have the advantage attached to 
the War Loan of being redeemable at par within a few years. 
The Stock Exchange Settlement took place on Wednesday 
last, and although it is believed that a score or more of Stock 
Exchange firms have had to intimate their inability to carry 
through their bargains, and have sent in their books to the 
Committee, the majority have continued their commitments 
in accordance with the emergency rules referred to last week, 
and a certain amount of stock has been taken up and paid 


for. With the settlement out of the way—for the time 
being, at any rate—and with the War Loan subscribed, 
investment business should revive, for many people have 
been holding back their money for the new loan. Already 
there is a marked demand for short-dated securities, as many 
shrewd business men are endeavouring to place their money 
at good interest, but with the certainty of having it free 
again soon after the termination of the War. One-year 
notes are therefore very popular; but there is, in addition, 
a demand for two- and three-year notes, and the rate of 
interest that borrowers are willing to pay is indicated by the 
fact that the City of Toronto has just sold $100,000 of 5} 
per cent. one-, two- and three-year notes at par. 
* * * 

One of the Buenos Aires papers has made some interesting 
comparisons between the state of Argentine Government 
finances at the end of 1913 as compared with ten years 
previously. During the decade the population increased 
from 5,150,986 to 7,704,396, the Internal Debt from 
£10,032,262 to £46,817,543, and the Floating Debt from 
£240,279 to £5,994,762; but the External Debt showed a 
decrease from £74,572,398 to £61,305,088. The total 
indebtedness has therefore risen from £84,844,939 to 
£114,117,393, but worked out per head of population, it has 
decreased from £16 8s. 9d. to £14 13s. 7d., whilst the annual 
charge per head for interest and redemption has fallen from 
£1 1s. 4d. to 18s. 4d. Trade figures show gigantic increases 
during the decade, the imports, which in 1903 were valued 
at £26,000,000, having risen to £84,000,000, and the exports 
having jumped from £44,000,000 to £97,000,000. The public 
expenditure per head was in 1903 £3 Is. 11d. and in 1918 
£5 2s. 7d., of which 8s. 2d. and 13s. respectively represented 
the cost of armaments. The Buenos Aires paper referred 
to does not mention the fact that the reduction in the 
External Debt is more nominal than real, for of late years 
large quantities of Cedulas, which rank as internal indebted- 
ness, have been placed in Europe. These Cedulas are bonds 
issued by a Government institution, the National Mortgage 
Bank, bearing 6 per cent. interest, and apart from being 
secured upon properties mortgaged to the bank, they are 
absolutely guaranteed by the Argentine Federal Government. 
Antwerp was the chief market in Europe, but these bonds 
have also become increasingly popular in France, the United 
Kingdom, and Switzerland. On the whole, the foregoing 
figures show that Argentine national finances are not as 
unsatisfactory as those of most European countries are 
likely to be for the next few years. 

* * * 

The progress of the Commonwealth Bank of Australia 
should be followed with interest, for it is the first British 
bank to be run wholly as a Government affair. A Bill has 
been introduced in the Federal House of Representatives 
increasing the nominal capital of the bank from £1,000,000 
to £10,000,000, and foreshadowing the absorption of other 
banks. In well-informed quarters it is stated that this 
increase of capital is not so much proposed with a view to 
the absorption of any particular bank, but rather indicates 
the general policy of the Government to amalgamate with 
its bank any of the Australian joint stock banks prepared 
to entertain such a proposal. All the existing capital is held 
by the Government, and the huge increase proposed, although 
it, of course, relates to the authorised capital and may not all 
be issued for some years, points to some very big schemes 
being under contemplation. The probability is that the 
Commonwealth Government is availing itself of the present 
exceptional circumstances to strengthen its bank. and 
private institutions, which in less strenuous times would 
look askance at losing their identity by amalgamation with 
the Government Bank, may now welcome the idea. Estab- 
lished only two years ago, the Commonwealth Bank now has 
deposits aggregating ten millions. Emi. Davies. 
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THE THIRD IMPRESSION OF THE NEW STATESMAN 
WAR SUPPLEMENT IS NOW AT PRESS 


COMMON SENSE about 
the WAR _ 2) BERNARD SHAW 


Mr. Bernard Shaw’s pronouncement on the War was issued on 
Saturday last as a 32-page Supplement with the NEW 
STATESMAN. Special arrangements were made to meet an 
exceptional demand for this issue ; but even so, the paper was 
out of print on the day of issue, and a second large impression 


called for. 

















Writing in the ‘Daily News,” Mr. Arnold Bennett (who very 
strongly dissents from some of Mr. Shaw’s views) says : “ ‘Common 
Sense about the War’ is the talk of the town. And it deserves 
to be. One of its greatest values is its courage, for in it Mr. Shaw 
says many things that no one else would have dared to say ; it, 
therefore, by breaking the unearthly silence on certain aspects of the 
situation, perhaps inaugurates a newand healthier period of discussion 
and criticism. . . . EVERYBODY OUGHT TO READ IT, 
though everybody will not be capable of appreciating the 


profoundest parts of it,” 


On and after Monday next this issue of the NEW STATESMAN 
(November 14), with the Supplement, will be sold at One Shilling. 
“Common Sense about the War” is now being reprinted for the 





third time, and will be sold separately, Price SIXPENCE. 





““Common Sense about the War,” by G. B. Shaw, may be obtained through 
any Newsagent, price Sixpence, or will be posted direct by the Publishers 
of the NEW STATESMAN on receipt of Sevenpence. 


10 Gt. Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 
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Philip Lee Warner yg 


OF WORKMANSHIP IN BOOK PRODUCTION AND 
§i. ART AND ARCHAOLOGY 


@, Handbooks to Ancient Civilizations 


Fully Illustrated, and with Coloured Frontispieces. 
12s. 6d. net each vol. 


ZEGEAN ARCHAOLOGY : An introduction to 
the Archeology of Pre-historic Greece. By H. R. 
HALL. [Just Published 
THE TiMES : “ Succinct but detailed, designed to instruct those who 


are really anxious to learn.” 

THE SCOTSMAN : “4 wide as well as a close survey of a field 
of extraordinary interest. Mr. Hall goes systematically to work. The 
plates form one of the most valuable features of the work.” 





Uniform with 
MEXICAN ARCHAEOLOGY. By T. A. JOYCE. 
ANTIQUITIES OF INDIA, By Dr. L. D. BARNETT. 
SOUTH AMERICAN ARCHEOLOGY. By T. A. 
JOYCE. 
MESOPOTAMIAN ARCH/EOLOGY. By P. S. P. 
HANDCOCK. 


@, Lives of the Painters, Sculptors and 
Architects Newly translated by GASTON DE 


VERE. With 500 plates (100 in Colour). In 10 
volumes ; ¢ach volume sold separately. 4to, [1 fs. net; 
parchment, {1 15s. net; vellum boards, {2 2s. net 
per vol. [Yols. L—VII. published ; Vol. VIII. immediately 
THE ATHENEUM: © The illustrations in monochrome leave little to 
be desired . . a superb reproduction of the very texture of the original.” 
THE BURLINGTON MAGAZINE: “Mr, De Vere’s pleasant 
narrative style, preserving so much of the raciness of the original, is 
encouraging to the reader.” 

THE STUDIO : “ This true masterpiece of literature retains the quaint 
savour of the original text.” 


@, In the National Gallery An Introduction 


to the Early Italian Schools. With 30 plates (8 in 
Colour). §s. net. 
§ii. ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS 


or Greek Fai 
G, The Heroes: tae: my” 
Children. 
By CHARLEs KINGSLEY. With 12 Colour Plates, | 
after Water-Co'ours by W. RUSSELL FLINT, | 
A.R.W.S. Smail 4to, 7s. 6d. net ; parchment, 15s. net. | 
| 
| 











THE OXFORD MAGAZINE : “ 4 charming edition . . very 
attractive illustrations.” 
THE SPECTATOR : “ Of the elaborately produced editions of well- 
known classics that have already reached us, perhaps the most attractive 
is* The Heroes’ . ~. Mr, Flint’s water-colours are thoroughly in 
keeping with his subject matter.” . 
THE TIMES: “Extremely skilful illustrations.” 

Uniform with 
@, The Song of Solomon With 10 Water- 


Colour Plates. Small 4to, 6s. net ; parchment, 12s. 6d. 
net. 


@, The Thoughts of Marcus Aurelius 


With 12 Water-Colour Plates. Small 4to, 10s. 6d. 
net ; parchment, 1 $s. net. | 








Medici Society, Ltd. 


COMMENDS TO THE NOTICE OF THOSE WHO APPRECIATE THE HIGHEST STANDARDS 


BOOK ILLUSTRATION THE FOLLOWING: 
§ iii, THE RICCARDI PRESS BOOKS 
OCTAVO SERIES : 


@. The Indian Stories of 


F W B . In 11 vols. 500 sets on 
° . AIN Riccardi Hand-made Paper, 
boards, £6 12s. 6d. net per 


set ; natural grain parchment, {11 18. net per set. 
[Wols. L-X. ready; Vel. XI. Dec. 10. 

THE CAMBRIDGE REVIEW : “ The appropriate simple dignity 

of these volumes, which, when complete, will be a possession valuable 

now and in time to come.” 

THE SCOTSMAN : “ Among the finest examples of modern English 

printing.” 

THE TIMES OF INDIA: “ Fascinating volumes well-known for 

their scholarly grace and charm.” 


@, Alice’s Adventures in 


By LEWIS CARROLL. 
W onderland With the Original Ilus- 
trations by JOHN 
TENNIEL. 1,000 copies on Riccardi Hand-made 
Paper, Tuscan boards, 15s. net; natural grain parch- 
ment, 21s. net. 10 copies on vellum for sale, {12 12s. 
net. [November 


THE RICCARDI BOOKLETS : 
THE OXFORD MAGAZINE : “ The Medici Society are to be con- 
gratulated on their courage in publishing beautiful books at the present 
time . . They seem to us to provide that which we are so often offered 
but so seldom can find—the ideal Christmas present.” 
THE BURLINGTON MAGAZINE : “ They provide, at economical 
prices, keepsakes of lasting value.” 
THE SPECTATOR : “ I¢ is unnecessary for us to remark upon the 
perfection of their printing.” 
Of the following Six BOOKLETS there have been 
printed 1,000 copies each on Riccardi Hand-made 


paper ; 10 copies each on vellum for sale. 
@. A Shropshire Lad By A. E. HOUSMAN. 
Boards, 7s. 6d. net; parchment, 15s. net. Vellum 
copies, {£12 12s, net. 
@. In Memoriam By ALFRED, LORD 
TENNYSON. Boards, 6s. net ; parchment, 12s. 6d. 
net. Vellum copies, £9 9s. net. 


@, Knickerbocker Papers By WASHING- 


TON IRVING. Boards, 6s. net ; parchment, 12s. 6d. 
net. Vellum copies, £9 gs. net. 


@, The Sonnets of Shakespeare Boards, 


6s. net ; parchment, 12s. 6d. net. Vellum copies out 
of print. 

@, Sonnets from the Portuguese By 
ELIZABETH BAKRETT BROWNING. | Boards, 
5s. ; parchment, 10s. 6d.; vellum copies, {5 5s. net. 
@, Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam _ Boards, 
Ss. net; parchment, 10s. 6d. net. Vellum copies out 


of print. 
A special Prospectus of each division of the Riccardi Press Books, 
displaying actual pages in the Riccardi types, may be had post free. 



































Medici Prints and 





MUST BE PLACED EARLY, or delay and consequent disappointment may ensue. 
(daily 9.30 a.m.—6 p.m.; Saturdays to 1 P.M.) at The Society’s London and Liverpool Galleries (addresses below). 
The complete illustrated Prospectus and Catalogue will be sent for 6¢., post free ; Popular Illustrated Catalogue, post free; 

List of Christmas Cards, post free; List of Cards, with Specimen, 6d, 


Puiuip Lee Warner, Publisher to Toe Mepici Society, Lrp., 7, Grafton St., London, W. 
Also at THE MEDICI SOCIETY’S GALLERIES, 63, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


Intending Purchasers of CHRISTMAS PRESENTS are notified that their ORDERS for the 


Christmas Cards 


The Prints may be inspected 








Printed for the Proprietors by W. H. Suir & Son, 55 Fetter Lane, E.C.; Published by the STATESMAN PuBLiSHING Co., Lrp., 10 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, W.C., and on sale at all the Bookstalls throughout the world. 
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